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MUTUAL INSURANCE 
Reduces the Cost by 
Reducing the Loss--- 


Through selection of risks and the constructive 
work of our Traffic and Industrial Safety Departments 
we reduce losses and thereby lessen costs. 


This is not only true of Workmen’s Compensation, _ 
Bus and Automobile Fleet Insurance, but it applies as 
well to Passenger Automobile Insurance. 


To preferred risks we issue a Preferred All-Service 
Policy which completely covers your car and provides 


AT NO EXTRA COST— 


$2500.00 Personal Accident Insurance for in- 
juries to the driver-owner. 


$25.00 Weekly Disability, up to 10 weeks, 
arising from such accident. 


Emergency Road Service—Good Everywhere. 


Touring Bureau—License Plate Service. 


MICHIGAN ps MUTUAL 
LIABILITY COMPANY 





Non-Assessa ble Dividends 
and OWA More Than 
Dividend Paying eon auinedines $3,500,000.00 
District Offices (General Service) Branch Offices (Automobile Only) 
Grand Rapids Lansing Flint Port Huron Ionia 
Saginaw Kalamazoo Mt. Clemens Benton Harbor Pontiac 
Jackson Marquette Battle Creek Muskegon Owosso 
Alpena Toledo, Ohio 


Home Offices—1209 Washington Boulevard at State Street—Detroit—Cherry 4800 
Industrial Hospital—2730 E. Jefferson Ave.—Detroit 


Workmen’s Compensation, Automobile, Group Health and Accident and 
Other Casualty Lines 
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Conservation and co-operation are 
the watehwords of all business 
today. They have been the main- 
spring of Mutual insurance for over 
a century--which explains why 
mutual companies find no great 
stress in times such as the present. 





The MILL MUTUALS are 


general fire insurance carriers. 


Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co... .Kansas City, Mo. 
Ohio Millers Mutual Insurance Co............ Van Wert, Ohiv 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co... . . . Lansing, Mich. 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co....... Des Moines, Iowa 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co............. Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co........... Fort Worth, Texas 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co... . . Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association......... Alton, Ill. 


Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co.. . Indianapolis, Ind. 


Miilers National Insurance Co.................. Chicago, Ill. _ 


MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
230 East Ohio St. 23 Chicago, Ill. 


A service organization maintained by the 
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YOU INSURE YOUR LUMBER YARD 
IN THE MUTUALS 


How About Your Home and Contents? 
“we w 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 


INDIANA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Offices From the Atlantic to the Pacific 


— Gale & Stone, Boston Justin Peters, Philadelphia “ 
Interstate Mutual Insurance Agency Co., Mansfield, Pittsburgh. 
Lumbermens & Manufacturers Insurance Agency, 
James S. Kemper, Mgr. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha. 

Lumber Insurance Agency, Indianapolis. 
The Martin General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco, 
~ Los Angeles, Vancouver, Portland, Spokane. - 
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SAM S. BREWER 


Re-elected President of the 
National Association of Mutual Casualty Companies 


Mae. BREWER is General Manager of the Interboro Mutual Indemnity Co., of New 
York City, and has long been an outstanding factor in the casualty insurance field. With 
his genius for handling executive detail he combines a genial personality and qualities of 
leadership which have made his presidential term one of marked success. 
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About the Insurance World 


Van Schaick’s THAT the State Su- 


Good Work  perintendent of In- 
surance of New 
York, Honorable George S. Van 


Schaick, means business in his cam- 
paign against unethical practices in 
the insurance business is evidenced by 
his recent imposing a fine of $10,000 
upon the New Jersey Fidelity & Plate 
Glass Insurance Company, and re- 
voking the licenses of Albert L. Lew- 
inson, an agent of the company. This 
action was taken because of violations 
found to have been made in connec- 
tion with a number of automobile in- 
surance policies. 

The charges are set forth by the 
Commissioner in ten counts, ranging 
from the payment by the company of 
claims arising out of accidents involv- 
ing vehicles not covered by the poli- 
cies, to the understatement of the 
load capacity of vehicles insured 
under certain policies, misclassifica- 
tion in other instances, incorrect en- 
dorsements to effectuate a rate reduc- 
tion, writing of policies in violation of 
the manual rates and various other 
matters contrary to the keeping of 
good faith with the New York De- 
partment. 

The fine beginning Mr. Van 
Schaick has made in handling the 
affairs of his office indicates that 
Gov. Roosevelt has evidently made 
the right choice in his selection of the 
Insurance Commissioner for his state. 

QOD 

What's Matter WELL, well, well, 
Uncle Edson? isn’t this strange 

news! If as Edson 
Lott says capital stock is the essence 
of an insurance company’s quality, 
what is his company, the United 
States Casualty doing reducing the 
strength of that essence by fifty per 
cent—as per the following? 


“A special meeting of the stockholders 
of the United States Casualty Co. has 
been called for September 17 to take for- 
mal action on the proposal of the directors 
for the rearrangement of the capital set 
up. It is proposed that the capital of the 
company be reduced by 50 per cent by the 
process of cutting the par value of the 
shares in half. 

This process will throw $750,000 addi- 
tional funds into the surplus account and 
place the company in a position where the 
higher reserves required in the midyear 
period because of the unusually high pro- 
portion of the company’s automobile lia- 
bility business will be fully cared for 
without too heavy absorption from the 
surplus account.” 


SA 


No JoyIn “THE best laid schemes 
Huppville o’ mice and men gang 

aft agley,” said the poet 
Burns, and the recent experience of 
the Hupmobile Company with its 
stock agent boycott scheme, reiterates 
the canny Scot’s wisdom. 

For the Hupp is apparently having 
hard sledding to make progress with 
the plan. In fact 1f the sales of the 
Hupp are any criterion the anticipated 
progress is backward, since, as re- 
ported in the Chicago Daily News 
financial page, the Hupp sales are off 
for both August and September, and 
more for the latter than for the 
former. The scheme that was to 
have produced such a rush of busi- 
ness has fallen down and petered out 
somewhere along the line of its “six 
weeks intensive campaign’ — which 
result might easily have been fore- 
seen. 

We are inclined to sympathize with 
the Hupmobile Company slightly. The 
car has a good reputation and a great 
many mutual people drive Hupps— 
or did drive them. Whoever in the 
company’s organization was befuddled 
by the fatuous stock arguments, and 


gave the word to go along with the 
boycott idea, must be sick of the 
matter by this time. 


Never have the mutuals been more 
nearly unanimous over anything than 
in combatting this latest stock com- 
pany arrogance. Mutual after mutual 
has used the incident as a sales op- 
portunity, urging their solicitors to 
point out to other automobile manu- 
facturers and dealers that stock insur- 
ance is supporting the Hupp exclu- 
sively. Instead of Hupp cashing in 
on the plan the mutuals have been 
getting more business. It is another 
case of the stock agents not being 
able to deliver on promises—if indeed 
they ever expected to deliver. And 
as noted in our August editorial, it 
is well known among the insurance 
fraternity that no agent received com- 
mission on the Hupp business, the 
deal being handled by a salaried rep- 
resentative of a broker. Thus the 
agents have profited to the extent of 
nothing split three hundred thousand 
ways. 

Perhaps the stocks will discover 
after a while that insurance should 
be sold on merit alone as the mutuals 
sell it. The American public will not 
stand for an un-American boycott. 


DOD 
Mutual STATISTICS secured 
Billions from 2,260 of the 2,612 


companies listed in the 
Directory of the National Association 
of Mutual Insurance Companies 
show some interesting figures as to 
the coverage of farm and small town 
property by the mutuals. 


These companies have approxi- 
mately $38,367,000,000 of insurance 
in force. If the average amount car- 
ried by this number were maintained 
by the others it would give a total of 
$44,343,000,000 at risk. 











1,204 of these companies reported 
5,152,197 policies in force. If the re- 
maining companies maintained the 
same average number of policyhold- 
ers it would give a total of 11,176,- 
748. 

The income of 2,148 companies is 
a little more than $300,000,000. 

The losses paid by 2,110 aggregate 
approximately $99,000,000. 

2,036 companies report assets of 
more than $430,000,000. 

1,005 companies report liabilities of 
$195,000,000. 

1,348 mutuals report a surplus of 
more than $197,000,000. 

The above figures, of course, in- 
clude statistics from only a few of 
the members in the Federation of 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies. If 
all the Federation policies were in- 
cluded the amount to be added would 
aggregate another staggering sum. 

iia 
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More Stock 
Troubles 


THE state of anxiety 
in which many stock 
companies have found 
themselves has had a withering effect 
on the prices of their shares on the 
market, some of the quotations hav- 
ing taken a most drastic slump. The 
Federal Security Company of Daven- 
port, is now in the hands of a receiver 
on application of the Iowa Insurance 
Department with Commissioner Clark 
in charge. This was brought about by 
the revoking of the company’s license 
for non-payment of its privilege tax 
in the State of Illinois, such action 
having been recently taken by the 
Illinois Department. A plan has re- 
cently been considered by which the 
Liberty of Dayton and the Old Trails 
of Memphis were to be consolidated 
with the Federal Surety, but the fail- 
ure of the latter will interfere with 
the merger. 

A company which has been in 
liquidation by the Pennsylvania In- 
surance Department since it became 
involved in the failure of the Mar- 
quette National Fire, Chicago, is the 
Pittsburgh Fire. It has taken some 
four years to satisfy the claims of all 
who had money coming from this 
company. It is interesting to note 
the stockholders are hoping to par- 
ticipate in a small distribution. 

The Transportation Indemnity of 
the Crum & Forster fleet is in the 
process of being refinanced. An in- 
crease of $500,000 is to be made in 
the surplus by reducing the par value 
of the stock from $10 to $5. All 
shares not taken by the stockholders 
are to be bought by the Crum & For- 
ster Company by agreement. 

The National Union Indemnity is 
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being reorganized on a more con- 
servative basis. The capital has been 
reduced from $1,000,000 to $500,- 
OOO, transferring the difference to 
surplus, and efforts toward securing 
business are being withdrawn from 
unprofitable territory, Nelson D. 
Sterling has been asked to become 
vice-president of the National Union 
Indemnity to assist John M. Thomas, 
president of the National Union Com- 
panies in making a careful study of 
the indemnity business. [Formerly 
Mr. Sterling was vice-president of 
the Fidelity & Casualty, having left 
that company in 1926 to become vice- 
president of the Constitutional In- 
demnity of Philadelphia. 


Casualty ALONG this same line 
Casualties is an analysis in Best’s 

Insurance News of 
Oct. 10th, showing that beginning 


with 1924 up to the present, 146 new 
stock casualty companies were started, 
with a total capital of $59,762,947 
and surplus of $86,630,147. Many of 
these concerns were formed during 
the period when prosperity was sup- 
posed to be permanent, and therefore, 
it was thought that insurance com- 
panies could make large profits from 
investing the policyholder’s money in 
boom stocks. 

With this idea in mind the main 
emphasis was put on getting business, 
of whatever nature, in order to pro- 
vide funds for speculation, and the 
day of reckoning, in 1929, was no 
kinder to such stock insurance com- 
panies than to any other class of in- 
vestors for quick profits. 

To date twenty-eight of these com- 
panies have been forced to retire, the 
ratio being 19%. This is almost one 
in five, and certainly is no argument 
to bolster up the stock companies’ 
claim that capital stéck is a guaranty 
against disaster. 

Meantime the mutuals have been 
holding their own with consistent 
success in the amount of business 
written from year to year, which 
shows that the better business heads 
of the nation are not to be fooled by 
irresponsible stock arguments. 


THE old line of 
twaddle about the 
superiority of stock 
insurance companies continues to bob 
up both in expected and unexpected 
places. Some of the most inane 
specimens appear in stock company 
house organs. A good example of 
such propaganda written by someone 
who apparently has never gone to 
school and learned the fundamentals 
of the insurance business appears in 
the National Advocate, a very neat- 


Improper 
Propaganda 





looking booklet issued by the National 
Liberty Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica, 

The writer of the several pages 
knocking the mutuals starts off with 
the statement that the “Payment of 
claims is guaranteed by the capital 
which has been paid in by the stock- 
holders of a stock company ; while in 
mutuals and reciprocals there is no 
guarantee in the form of capital.” 

This misinforming article goes on 
to state: “A stock company takes all 
your risk for one fixed premium pay- 
ment. Your safety and security are 
guaranteed by the company’s capital, 
and when you buy this class of insur- 
ance, you are never subject to assess- 
ment.” The above is characteristic of 
the stuff and nonsense of stock com- 
pany competition. As to the policy- 
holders’ safety and security being guar- 
anteed, this is not done by the stock 
company’s capital stock any more, or 
as much, as by the mutual company’s 
surplus, a fact which any prospective 
policyholder can see by looking into 
the financial statements of both the 
stock and the mutual companies. 

The stock propagandists try to give 
some color of superiority to their 
fixed premium plan by referring to 
the possibility of a heavy mutual as- 
sessment. The truth is, however, 
that in any mutual company with 
which the average business man or 
householder would have dealings, the 
possibility of assessment would be 
negligible. A large number of the 
farm and local mutuals are operated 
on the purely assessment plan and 
these have a clean record for success 
in their particular field, but the Na- 
tional Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica knows that the mutuals with which 
they are in competition are of the 
general-writing variety, which have 
operated for decades without assess- 
ments, and which can more than 
match the stock companies dollar for 
dollar in the ratio of assets to lia- 
bilities. 

Is it that companies like the N. I. 
C. of A. have no arguments of real 
merit to present to prospects; or is 
it that their sales department finds 
that cave man stuff is easiest to toss 
off to a dictating machine? 

Meantime the insurance - buying 
public is learning more and more 
about stock company tactics, and is 
purchasing more and more mutual in- 
surance. And this Journal has a 
modest pride in realizing that it has 
had and will have a large part in keep- 
ing the public informed not only of 
the advantages of the mutual plan, 
but of the unethical and unbusiness- 
like methods of certain stock groups. 
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NOTIFICA- 
TION has been 
made by Leon S. 
Senior, general manager of the Com- 
pensation Insurance Rating Bureau 
of New York, that a change has been 
effected in the compensation endorse- 
ment of that state. His communica- 
tion states: 

“The New York standard endorse- 
ment which must be attached to the 
standard form of workmen’s compen- 
sation and employers’ liability policy 
has been revised with the approval of 
the Superintendent of Insurance and 
the Industrial Commissioner. The 
revised form is to be printed on both 
sides of the sheet to reduce the length 
and to facilitate its handling in the 
several departments of the company. 
The changes in phraseology are of a 
minor character and involve correc- 
tions of an editorial nature. Proof 
copies of the printed form will be 
mailed to you within the next few 
days by arrangement with W. G. 
Cowles, vice president of the Travel- 
ers Insurance Co.” 

Canadian A REVISED basis of 
Items valuation of securities 

has been under discus- 
sion by insurance company execu- 
tives and Federal insurance officials 
who met in Toronto recently, and the 
Superintendent of Insurance is now 
considering the suggestions which 
grew out of the conference. 

The controversy over the question 
of supervision of insurance by the 
Dominion has recently been settled in 
favor of the Provinces. 

National Conven- COM MIS- 
tionCommittees SIONER Chas. 

D. Livingston, 
new president of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners, 
has announced his selection of com- 
mitteemen as follows: 

Accident and Health — George A. 
Bowles, Va., chairman; Olsness, N. 
D.; Clark, Vt.; McQuarrie, Utah; 
Walsh, Md.; Porter, Mont.; Lowry, 
Miss. ; Mitchell, Calif. ; Dulaney, Ark. 

Acturial Bureau — Jackson Coch- 
rane, Colo., chairman; Greer, Ala. ; 
Warner, Ohio; Kidd, Ind.; Morten- 
sen, Wis.; Bakes, Idaho. 

Assets of Insurance Companies— 
E. Forrest Mitchell, Calif., chairman ; 
Porter, Mont.: Averill, Ore.; Clark, 
Vt.: Mouton, La.; Bakes, Idaho; 
King, S. C.; Thulemeyer, Wyo.; 
Spencer, Maine. 

Blanks — Walter A. Robinson, 
Ohio, chairman; Linnell, Mass. ; 
Coulbourn, Va.; Daly, Ill.; Harlow, 
Iowa ; Hooker, Conn.; Cullen, N. Y.; 
Johnston, Pa.; Walton, Ind.; Shep- 
herd, N. J.; Burlingame, R. I.; 


Compensation 


Changes in N. Y. 
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Reault, Mich.; Nelson, Mo.; Vaughn, 
Texas; Tate, Ky. 

Codification of Rulings—J. G. Mc- 
Quarrie, Utah, chairman; Wilbour, 
X. I.; Reece, Tenn.; Hobbs, Kans. ; 
Shaw, Del.; Bakes, Idaho; Dulaney, 
Ark. 

Credentials — William C. Walsh, 
Md., chairman; Spencer, Maine; 
Herdman, Neb.; Lowry, Miss.; 
Shaw, Del.; Peterson, Nev. 


_ 


Examinations— Jess G. Read, 
Okla., chairman; Boney, N. C.; Fish- 
back, Wash.; Allin, Ky.; Kidd, Ind.; 
Mortensen, Wis.; Clark, Vt.; Gough, 
N. J.; Sullivan, N. H.; Clark, Iowa; 
Hanson, Ill. 

Fidelity and Surety—C. A. Gough, 
N. J., chairman; McQuarrie, Utah; 
Van Schaick, N’. Y.; Dunham, Conn. ; 
Hobbs, Kans. ; Walsh, Md.; Dulaney, 
Ark.; Horswell, S. Dak.; King, S. 
C.2 Davis, D.C: 

Fire Insurance—Harry W. Han- 
son, Ill., chairman; Fishback, Wash. ; 
Kidd, Ind.; Thompson, Mo.; Van 
Schaick, N. Y.; Mitchell, Calif.; 
Allin, Ky.; Boney, N. C.; Dunham, 
Conn.; Armstrong, Pa.; Horswell, 
S. Dak. 

Fraternal Insurance— Charles I’. 
Hobbs, Kans., chairman; Tarver, 
Tex.: Davis, D. C.; King, S.. C.; 
Thulemeyer, Wyo.; Lawson, W. Va. ; 
Bowles, Va.; Clark, lowa; Herdman, 
Neb.; Warner, Ohio. 

Laws and Legislation—C. T. War- 
ner, Ohio, chairman; Dunham, 
Conn.; Van Schaick, N. Y.; Brown, 
Minn. ; Clark, Vt.; Greer, Ala.; Mit- 
chell, Calif.; Tarver, Tex.; Lawson, 
W. Va.; Gough, N. J.; Olsness, N. 
Dak. ; Saint, La.; Reece, Tenn. 

Miscellaneous Ben S. Lowry, 
Miss., chairman; King, S. C.; Hors- 
well, S. Dak.; Herdman, Neb.; 
Dulaney, Ark.; Davis, D. C.; Allin, 
Ky.; Spencer, Maine; Cochrane, 
Colo.; Olsness, N. Dak.; Thule- 
meyer, Wyo. 

Publicity and Conservation—Sam 
B. King, S. C., chairman; Averill, 
Ore.: Wilbour, R. I.; Saint, La.: 
Harrison, Ga.; Peterson, Nev.; 
Bakes, Idaho; Davis, D. C. 

Rates of Insurance Companies 
Merton L.. Brown, Mass., chairman; 
Fishback, Wash.: Boney, N. C.; 
Thompson, Mo.; Van Schaick, N. Y.+ 
Bowles, Va.; Kidd, Ind.; Thule- 
meyer, Wyo. 

Rates of Mortality, ete —A. D. Du- 
laney, Ark., chairman; Greer, Ala. ; 
Warner, Ohio; Cochrane, Colo.; 
Reece, Tenn. ; Lawson, W. Va.; Mor- 
tensen, Wis.; Hobbs, Kans.; Arm- 
strong, Pa. 

Reserves other than Life—John C. 
Kidd, Ind., chairman; Allin, hky.;: 
Clark, Iowa; Sullivan, N. H.; Bakes, 
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Idaho; Greer, Ala.; Bowles, Va.; 
Hanson, IIl.; Clark, Vt. 

Social Insurance—W. V. Knott, 
Fla., chairman; Averill, Ore.; Law- 
son, W. Va.; Shaw, Del.: Reece, 
Tenn.; Mouton, La.; Walsh, Md.; 
Sullivan, N. H.; Herdman, Neb. 

Standardization of Agent’s Appli- 
cations and Licenses— Howard P. 
Dunham, Conn., chairman; Fishback, 
Wash.; Mitchell, Calif.; Armstrong, 
Pa.; Gough, N. J.; Warner, Ohio; 
Porter, Mont.; Mortensen, Wis.: 
Lowry, Miss.; McQuarrie, Utah. 

Taxation— Bush W. Allin, Ky., 
chairman; Brown, Mass. ; Thompson, 
Mo.; Clark, lowa; Porter, Mont.; 
Lowry, Miss.; Fishback, Wash., 
Dunham, Conn.; Clark, Vt. 

Unauthorized Insurance — George 
P. Porter, Mont., chairman; Sullivan, 
N. H.; McQuarrie, Utah; Reece, 
Tenn.; Olsness, N. Dak.; Brown, 
Mass.; Horswell, S. Dak.; Averill, 
Ore.; Knott, Fla. 

Unfinished Business — Edgar C. 
Lawson, W. Va., chairman; Coch- 
rane, Colo.; Olsness, N. Dak. ; Thule- 
meyer, Wyo.; Harrison, Ga.; Wil- 
bour, R. I.; Horswell, S. Dak. 

Valuation of Securities—G. S. Van 
Schaick, N. Y., chairman; Dunham, 
Conn.; Allin, Ky.; Gough, N. J.; 
Boney, N. C.; Fishback, Wash. ; 
Brown, Mass.; Armstrong, Pa. 
Hobbs, Kans.; Clark, Iowa; Hanson, 
Il. 

Workmen’s Compensation — John 
E. Sullivan, N. H., chairman; Brown, 
Minn.; Brown, Mass.; Mortensen, 
Wis.; Thompson, Mo.; Averill, Ore. ; 
Pope, Texas; Greer, Ala.; Lawson, 
W. Va.; Knott, Fla.; Dulaney, Ark. 
THE National 
Safety Council has 
protected its em- 
ployees against the hazards of sick- 
ness and accident by approximately 
$265,000 of group accident and 
health insurance through a contract 
with the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. 
Auto Tire 
Accidents 


Safety Council 
Insures 


IT has been pointed out 
by the National Con- 
ference on Street and 
Highway Safety, which has in- 
terested the Rubber Manufacturers 
Association in improving tires, that 
worn out or damaged tires may cause 
accidents through suffering a blowout 
at high speed or in dense traffic. The 
importance of having tires in good 
condition as well as proper inspection 
and maintenance of other equipment 
of the automobile should, therefore, 
be emphasized in all educational cam- 
paigns for safety, and especially in 
(Continued on Page 26) 








The Mutual 


oo. in the National 
Underwriter catches our eye, 
running thus: 

“Any one who a few years ago thought 
of the organizations of mutual insurance 
companies as a slow moving group, and 
who was disposed to think of them as 
rather poorly organized, without much 
leadership, would have found himself en- 
tirely disabused had he attended the giant 
convention of the National Association of 
Mutual Insurance Companies combined 
with that of the Federation of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies at the Stevens 
hotel in Chicago. ...” 

We cannot subscribe to the state- 
ment that the mutuals ever were a 
“slow moving group.” But it is grati- 
fying that the insurance world in gen- 
eral as represented by the unbiased 
section of the insurance press is rec- 
ognizing how alive the mutuals are. 

The 1931 mutual convention was 
indeed alive, as may be testified to by 
the hundreds of delegates who at- 
tended the great variety of group 
meetings and general sessions during 
the four days of the gathering at the 
Stevens. 

In line with the mutual idea of im- 
proving each year, the program of the 
most recent convention was probably 
the most complete in point of subjects 
covered and interest taken, of any in 
mutual history. 

From welcoming address to the last 
detailed report of special commntttees, 
the sessions of both the Association 
and the Federation were followed 
with unusual attention. 1930 and 
1931 have been exceptional years with 
trying circumstances to test the sound- 
ness of every kind of business, and 
the good feeling and optimism of the 
convention delegates testified to the 
success with which the mutual com- 
panies have met the problems of de- 
pression. 


¥ ad 


N this latter connection, James S. 
Kemper, president of the Iedera- 
tion gave facts and figures demon- 
strating a very healthy condition of 
the mutuals in general. Significant 
excerpts from his address appear on 
another page of this issue. One sur- 
prising statement may well be quoted 
here, however, that in a certain rep- 
resentative group of the mutuals dur- 
ing the first six months of 1930 there 
has been a net increase of insurance 
in force of $170,000,000 or 31%4%. 
No wonder the mutuals are classified 
as a live bunch. 

It is customary, of course, to say, 
in reporting any convention, that the 
addresses were too numerous to be 
given individual mention, even though 
all were of a high order of excellence. 
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Convention 


But this statement is quite within the 
limits of truth in discussing the 1931 
mutual meeting. We hope to have 
room in subsequent issues of the 
Journal to publish portions of several 
of the more important papers deliv- 
ered at the Stevens. Meantime it is a 
pleasure to make mention of the high 
lights of the program. 

Harry P. Cooper, veteran secretary 
of the Association, spoke on numer- 
ous occasions, and with his staff from 
the Indianapolis headquarters kept 
the Association section of the conven- 
tion functioning in perfect order and 
with high success. Secretary Cooper’s 
genius for good fellowship and abil- 
ity to impart his mutual enthusiasm 
to meetings, was a conspicuous fea- 
ture on every one of the four big 
days. 

James S. Kemper, as already men- 
tioned, presided with that business- 
like aplomb which is his habit and 
steered all discussions into interest- 
ing and harmonious paths. His fine 
sense of the values of the various por- 
tions of the convention schedule 
pleased the speakers and audiences 
alike, and his passing from one high 
position in the Federation to another 
in the Association met with universal 
approval. 
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URTON S. FLAGG, past presi- 

dent of both the Federation and 
the Association, was much sought 
after in conferences and on the pro- 
grams. His address on “Responsi- 
bilities and Opportunities of the State 
Association” was a superb presenta- 
tion of the need and benefits of coop- 
eration. 

W. E. Straub reported as National 
Councilor to the Chamber of Com- 
merce telling in brief detail the in- 
surance aspects of that important 
organization and the part of the mu- 
tuals in the work of the body. 

Leaders in the educational field 
contributed largely to the discussions. 
Dr. V. N. Valgren, senior economist 
of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, long known to the mutuals as a 
convention speaker and practical ad- 
visor of high attainments, brought a 
message of constructive suggestions 
in his speech on “Farm Insurance 
Needs and Facilities,” bringing out 
the necessity for continued progress 
in dealing with both new and old 
problems affecting rural territories. 
Dr. Valgren appeared several times 
on the program and each talk con- 
tained much stimulating thought. 

Another United States Government 


authority, Hon. C. A. Donnell, me- 
teorologist in charge of the Weather 
Department at Chicago, gave an an- 
alysis of the occurrences of “Wind- 
storms and Hailstorms in the United 
States,” with special reference to 
their effect on the farmer. Professor 
Henry Geise, of the lowa State Col- 
lege, spoke on “Resistive Construc- 
tion.” 

The galaxy of educators at the 
convention was headed by Dr. Glenn 
Frank, president of the University of 
Wisconsin, who spoke at the banquet 
on Wednesday night, to a crowd of 
more than five hundred. His theme 
was “The Crisis of Capitalism,” and 
his vigorous delivery and equally vig- 
orous thinking held attention during 
an hour of as fine oratory as the pres- 
ent world can afford. Dr. Frank’s 
ideas reached so deeply down into 
fundamentals that many have asked 
that his address be printed in this is- 
sue for leisure study. Accordingly it 
it published practically in full on sub- 
sequent pages. 
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HE most graceful and pleasing 

part of the convention, all will 
agree, was the activities of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary which, under the sponsor- 
ship of Mrs. A. H. Nash, president ; 
Mrs. M. D. L. Rhodes, vice-presi- 
dent, and Mrs. F. H. Fowler, secre- 
tary, held a series of meetings, the 
most outstanding being a luncheon at 
the Chicago Woman’s Club, with the 
woman novelist, Margaret Ayer 
Barnes, author of the prize winning 
“Years of Grace,” as the speaker. 
Other sessions included business 
meetings and musicals, the latter in- 
cluding a program by a group of mu- 
tual ladies, Mrs. George McDan, Mrs. 
J. H. Kelker and Mrs. E. J. Brook- 
hart, who proved themselves of high 
popular merit. 

In conjunction with the entire 
group of delegates the ladies attended 
a concert of the Ensemble of Twelve 
from the Little Symphony Orchestra 
of Chicago with Margaret Vundell 
Perry, operatic soprano, assisting. 
This was generally regarded as one 
of the richest hours of musical enter- 
tainment in the long line of such pro- 
grams at mutual conventions. 

It was regretted generally that 
S. B. Mason, president of the Asso- 
ciation, could not be present on ac- 
count of the illness of his wife. Yet 
it is a tribute to his efficiency in 
organization that his plans for the 
convention were carried out with 
such marked success. 

A notable feature was the adver- 
tising exhibit and conference. No 
such a display of mutual promotional 
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literature had ever been assembled 
before, and the rooms devoted to the 
exhibit were an object of much at- 
tention, nearly every delegate being 
a visitor at one time or another dur- 
ing the four days it was available. 
Both the display and the conference 
were under the chairmanship of 
M. P. Luthy of the Lumbermens Mu- 
tual Casualty Company with J. J. 
Fitzgerald of the Grain Dealers Na- 
tional of Indianapolis, and W. E. 
Straub of the Farmers’ Mutual of 
Lincoln, Nebr., as committee mem- 
bers. An extended account of the 
advertising feature of the convention 
will be found in other pages. 

Sitting in at several meetings were 
a number of mutual casualty men who 
came over to observe how enthusi- 
astic were the delegates from com- 
panies in the fire and windstorm 
field. Among these was George L. 
Mallery, vice-president and general 
manager of the Security Mutual Cas- 
ualty Co. of Chicago. Mr. Mallery 
is a veteran convention man in his 
own circles and knows a good meet- 
ing when he sees and hears it. He 
is always in on discussions at the 
various gatherings of the mutual cas- 
ualty group, and it would have been 
interesting to know what his thoughts 
were when the subject of “Competi- 
tion’ came up at this convention. 

A popular rendezvous was Private 
Dining Room 11 where Everett Tripp 
was in charge of the Mutual Reinsur- 
ance Bureau. Donald Tripp was also 
much on the job here, and a stream 
of delegates came to this headquarters 
for information concerning the vital 
matter of spreading risks according 
to the best practices. 

(See Notes About the Convention, 
Continued on Page 30) 
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Excerpts from Addves of 


Pres. James S. Kemper 


E are met again in anaual con- 

vention, the fifteenth since our 
organization as a Federation, the 
twentieth since we first began the dis- 
cussion of our mutual problems as 
the general business group in the Na- 
tional association. 

One cannot think back to those 
days without realizing the tremendous 
progress we have made as an im- 
portant division of American busi- 
ness and as individual companies. 
Much, of course, we have failed to 
do as well as we should, and mich 
remains to be done if we are to 
achieve in full measure the oppor- 
tunity that is ours. And yet we can, 
| think, take considerable pride in 
the progress we have made toward 
better understandings toward a 
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broader and more complete policy- 
holder education, and toward the gen- 
eral advancement of the business of 
Mutual Fire Insurance. 

You will recall the wide variations 
in methods of operations that pre- 
vailed twenty years ago. It was 
almost impossible as applied to gen- 
eral business to find any considerable 
number of companies that were will- 
ing to accept a given risk on the same 
basis. Little if any interest was then 
taken in allied lines. Group consid- 
eration of problems presented by the 
requirements of the insurer was 
almost entirely lacking except as ap- 
plied strictly to fire business on cer- 
tain classes in which particular com- 
panies specialized. 

Now we find a vastly changed sit- 
uation. Strong groups working as 
a single unit have come into being. 
Types of insurance incidental to fire 
that were previously declined with- 
out consideration are now given care- 
ful study and attention. Throughout 
the business there has permeated the 
realization that as mutual companies 
representing the policyholders we 
have an obligation to meet—as fully 
as we properly can—the insurance re- 
quirements of our members. It is 
well that this is so. In the first place 
the allied lines have on the whole 
been productive of satisfactory loss 
ratios which must always be our first 
consideration. Secondly, they have 
added to our income which in these 
times of reduced volume and value of 
commodities has not been easy to 
maintain. Finally, they have broad- 
ened our policyholder service along 
constructive lines. 
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The period through which we are 
passing is, of course, a trying one 
and yet as I review the experience of 
our companies I cannot but thrill in 
the record mutual insurance has made 
during these difficult months. Fifty 
representative Federation companies, 
a fair cross section of the organiza- 
tion and of mutual insurance as a 
whole during the first six months of 
the year sustained an average loss 
ratio of 38.6 as contrasted with 38.1 
for the first six months of 1930, an 
increase of but one-half of 1 per cent. 


, 
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URING the same period and 

notwithstanding the largest 
number of cancellations and non-re- 
newals that insurance has probably 
ever experienced, these same com- 
panies made a net increase of insur- 
ance in force of more than $170,000,- 
000, or 314%. Even more significant 
is the fast that assets and surplus in- 
creased by an even larger ratio. The 
assets increase amounted to 10% and 
the surplus increase to 13%. This 
proportionately higher gain as com- 
pared with the increase in insurance 
in force is especially significant be- 
cause it demonstrates that during this 
period of adversity the companies 
have, after paying their customary 
dividends, further strengthened the 
already strong bulwark of financial 
responsibility which mutual insurance 
offers. 

This record could not have been 
possible without intensive and intelli- 
gent work on the part of those who 
carry the banner of mutual insurance 
in the field and in the home offices. 








Left to right: Mrs. James §. Kemper, Glenn Frank, James S. Kemper, and Charles Holz, 


seated at banquet table. 


Glenn Frank was guest of honor. 
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Indeed it can be said that mutual in- 
surance has steadfastly adhered to its 
program of risk selection and policy- 
holder education and the figures I 
have given you offer, it seems to me, 
conclusive evidence of the wisdom of 
that policy. 

In my address to you a year ago 
reference was made to the improper 
method usually followed in determin- 
ing the relative standing of mutual 
and stock insurance in this country. 
I said then that the basis of compari- 
son, if a comparison were made on 
the volume of business transacted, 
should be on the amount at risk, the 
total indemnity and protection afford- 
ed to property owners. I further 
stated that the latest available in- 
formation on the subject indicated 
that mutual fire insurance was pro- 
tecting 40% of the insured property 
in America. 

This statement was challenged by 
various non-mutual interests and be- 
cause of that challenge I asked the 
Secretary of the National Associa- 
tion to make a new survey. This was 
immediately undertaken and within 
the past two weeks I have received 
his report in which he shows the 
amount of mutual fire insurance in 
force to be $44,343,000,000. It is 
estimated that 80% of this amount is 
on one year business. This is most 
important when it is considered that 
the total outstanding risks of United 
States and foreign stock companies 
combined in 1930 on policies written 
for one year or less was $35,749,000,- 
000 with $47,375,000,000 of term 
business making up the total of $83,- 
169,000,000, this being the outstand- 
ing risks of United States and foreign 
stock companies combined. 

SOD 


T seems to me that the fact that 

our volume of one year business is 
within 90% of the amount written by 
United States and foreign stock com- 
panies combined is of the utmost sig- 
nificance indicating as it does not only 
our accomplishment in this field, but 
the tremendous opportunity that is 
open to us in term insurance in which 
the benefits of mutual insurance have 
not yet been fully presented. Aside 
from this important factor it must be 
admitted that a form of insurance, 
highly selective from the standpoint 
of policyholders’ eligibility, but which 
nevertheless has forty-four billions 
of insurance in force as contrasted 
with eighty-three billions for United 
States and foreign stock companies 
combined, has reached a stage where 
it can no longer be ignored and where 
we, its proponents and advocates, 
representing, as we do, over eleven 
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million policyholders, are entitled to 
and can properly claim our place in 
the Sun of insurance and American 
business as a whole. 


The immediate outlook for busi- 
ness is, of course, not as we should 
like. One difficulty has been that 
since the fall of 1929 we have made 
the mistake of comparing business 
conditions at the moment with ab- 
normal years like 1928. I do not 
mean to infer that our present condi- 
tion is one of approximate normalcy. 
I do think, however, that during the 
period of inflation our viewpoint was 
distorted and our judgment corre- 
spondingly inaccurate. This does 
not mean that we should assume that 
so far as mutual insurance is con- 
cerned conditions are fairly satisfac- 
tory and so should not look thorough- 
ly into our own organizations for op- 
portunities of improvement. On the 
contrary it seems to me that times like 
this have a decidedly beneficial effect 
in bringing us face to face with the 
fact that the law of averages and busi- 
ness cycles does assert itself and that 
we must make certain that our house 
is in order—come what may. 


I think it is reassuring in this year 
when everyone is making an effort to 
increase volume that the mutual com- 
panies have not let down their stand- 
ards. As a matter of fact it is ap- 
parent that the conservative offices are 
more particular than ever that rates 
and policy conditions and the physical 
and moral standing of the assured 
should be on the highest possible 
plane. One mutual manager made 
the statement recently that he should 
prefer to maintain his standards with 
a 20% reduction in premium income 
rather than to include in the com- 
pany one policyholder who was not 
worthy of association wth the policy- 
holders already cooperating, even 
though by lowering the standard he 
could show an increase over last year. 
It seems to me that this is the proper 
attitude and the attitude that is truly 
representative of mutual insurance. 
Rate cutting, the granting of improp- 
er forms and laxity in insisting on 
proper standards of physical condi- 
tions can be less justified now than 
ever before. It is difficult, of course, 
to see good business leave because of 
cut rates by competitors, rebating of 
agents’ commissions and long time 
extension of credits but I think you 
will agree that in the long run we 
shall be much better off if we main- 
tain our standards all along the line. 

oOo 


REVIEW of the past year would 
not be complete without refer- 
ence to the record of mutual insur- 


ance in the matter of investments. 
During the boom years of 1927, 1928 
and the early part of 1929 the stories 
of large profits on stocks were com- 
mon in every community in the land. 
It is to the credit of mutual fire in- 
surance that almost without excep- 
tion the directors and officers of the 
individual companies met the situa- 
tion by continuing their policy of a 
century and more of investing only 
in securities of the highest type. As 
a result the companies are now in a 
position to devote themselves to their 
underwriting problems with little if 
any concern for the investment situa- 
tion. Again and in most conclusive 
manner has mutual insurance demon- 
strated its fundamental soundness and 
stability. 

A new congress is about to meet. 
It is inevitable that there will be pre- 
sented to that congress all sorts of 
legislative proposals looking toward 
relief for the unemployed by tapping 
the public treasury. It is difficult to 
believe that with the examples of Ger- 
many and England and Australia be- 
fore us we could deliberately put our 
head into the same noose and yet that 
may easily happen if the intelligent 
citizenship of this country does not 
register its opinion and use its influ- 
ence, wherever opportunity is given, 
in favor of cautious conservative 
handling of the problem. But our 
responsibility, it seems to me, goes 
further than this. We should be 
willing to contribute most liberally of 
our time and effort and our money 
to voluntary unemployment relief. In 
no better way in my judgment can we 
evidence the sincerity of our opposi- 
tion to ill-considered programs of re- 
lief through governmental aid. 


The courageous manner in which 
the British nation met their emer- 
gency with the frank recognition that 
the burden was one that must be 
shared by all the people of the nation 
is to me one of the most hopeful and 
encouraging happenings in this whole 
difficult international situation. When 
we in America realize that the future 
of the nation can only be assured in 
times of stress by common sacrifice 
for the general good, then and prob- 
ably not until then shall we be able 
to resume our onward and upward 
course. 

Qo 
UE to the action of the non-mu- 
tual companies we were forced 
to set up a medium for making mu- 
tual insurance loss adjustments. This 
action was in my opinion a most for- 
tunate one for mutual insurance be- 
cause the best minds in the business 
have long been convinced that the non- 
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mutual company loss adjustment fa- 
cilities were not satisfactory to us. 
We have made an excellent beginning 
and should, without delay, consoli- 
date our accomplishments and make 
preparations for considerable expan- 
sion of our present plan. We should 
have in the Federation office in Chi- 
cago a capable loss adjusting head 
who can maintain our contacts with 
and give intelligent supervision to all 
‘the accredited mutual adjustment fa- 
cilities ; one who can lay the ground 
work for expansion and development 
of these facilities to better cover pres- 
ent territories, and arrange similar fa- 
cilities for territories not now ade- 
quately provided for. 

As a result of the extravagance of 
state and local governments during 
recent years, the outstanding public 
obligations have been enormously in- 
creased and it may be expected that 
the tax authorities will overlook no 
possible avenue for increasing the 
revenue from insurance and other 
business. The need of some depart- 
ments of government to secure addi- 
tional revenue may be appropriately 
called “desperate.” All students 
agree that a tax on insurance pre- 
miums is an unjust discrimination 
against the purchaser of an insurance 
policy. There are no sound reasons 
why the buyer of insurance should 
make a greater contribution to the 
general expenses of government than 
the non-buyer of insurance, and 
there are many reasons why the buyer 
of insurance should be encouraged in 
his prudence. The trend of insurance 
taxation has been upward even dur- 
ing the good years we have had, and 
in view of the seriousness of the 
situation respecting public revenues 
for the next few years, we may ex- 
pect unprecedented attempts to tax 
insurance funds. It seems to me that 
the most effective opposition to this 
effort would be a determined drive to 
reduce insurance taxes. 

In our consideration of economies 
of operation we cannot overlook the 
matter of commissions. Some of our 
companies, of course, operate entirely 
in direct contact with the assured but 
the larger percentage operate in part 
or entirely under the agency plan. For 
many years the commission payments 
by agency mutuals were fairly well 
stabilized. In recent years, however, 
new companies have entered this field 
and have in many cases elected to pay 
commissions higher than the going 
rate. I can conceive of nothing more 
vicious or more likely to seriously 
disturb our situation particularly with 
respect to dividend payments than 
commission competition among mu- 

tual companies. Admittedly in a case 
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of substantial volume of business in- 
telligently selected and well super- 
vised, the company is warranted in 
allowing any reasonable rate of com- 
pensation justified by the results se- 
cured. But our companies will be se- 
verely handicapped in their efforts to 
maintain the position of mutual insur- 
ance as a selective group of under- 
writers if they do not exercise discre- 
tion and discrimination in the allow- 
ance of commissions. 

The development of an alert and 
progressive mutual insurance system 
depends on the abolition of sinecures 
and proper encouragement and re- 
ward for progressive personnel. It 
has been well said that a pension sys- 
tem which would retire superannuated 
workers who otherwise are kept in 
employment due to past valuable and 
unselfish service, is a good invest- 
ment because the campany could then 
fill positions so held with younger and 
more progressive personnel. Since 
mutual insurance does not offer an in- 
vestment opportunity so that a loyal 
worker may secure a proprietary in- 
come as the result of his investments 
in the business during working years, 
it seems that the subject of a sound 
pension system should be given 
thorough consideration by the Fed- 
eration. It might be found that in- 
dependent pension systems for the 
larger companies and a joint pension 
system for those companies which 
within their own organizations do not 
have sufficient personnel to assume 
such an undertaking, would be desir- 
able. oe 


(Editorial Note—See Further News of the 
Convention on Page 30 of This Issue) 


Valuation of Securities 
Defined by Committee 


of Commissioners 

HE Committee on Valuation of 

Securities of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners 
has adopted the following resolution: 

WHEREAS, exceptional fluctuations of 
value of stocks and bonds as reflected on 
the exchanges have led to the inquiry as 
to whether the market price quotations for 
stocks and bonds on any particular day are 
indicative of the fair market value of such 
securities ; and 

WHEREAS, under _ similar circum- 
stances it has been the policy of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners to indorse and recommend the 
substitution of the range of the market 
and the average of prices thus found run- 
ning through a reasonable period of time 
as a fair basis of market value of stocks 
and bonds: 

RESOLVED, that the Committee on 
Valuation of Securities of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
is of the opiniou that under present con- 
ditions the market quotations on stocks 
and bonds for a particular day are not a 
fair standard for the ascertainment of fair 
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market value of such securities and rec- 
ommends as a present substitute therefor 
the average price of stocks and bonds as 
reflected by the exchanges for a range. of 
five quarterly periods ending September 
30th, 1931. 

FURTHER RESOLVED, that since 
the fair average thus ascertained is ap- 
proximately the closing price of securities 
on June 30th, 1931, the prices of June 30th, 
1931 be taken as the fair market value 
during the current year and that such 
standard be accepted for the annual state- 
ments due as of December 31st, 1931, ex- 
cept that securities should not be valued 
at more than the purchase price if pur- 
chased since June 30th, 1931. 

FURTHER RESOLVED, that in cases 
where the condition of companies may re- 
quire the immediate disposition of securi- 
ties at present prices it is the opinion of 
this Committee that the discretion of a 
Commissioner of Insurance should be 
exercised to vary the general formula 
herein set forth so as to adopt the prices 
then reflected by the exchanges. 


HIS resolution has been sub- 

mitted to the Executive Commit- 
tee of the National Convention which 
is empowered to act in the interim 
between conventions and has received 
the approval of a majority thereof. 
The Sub-committee which drafted 
and recommended the resolution con- 
sists of: 

Superintendent George S. Van Schaick 
of New York, 

Superintendent Harry W. Hanson of 
Illinois, 

Commissioner Merton 
Massachusetts, and 

Deputy Commissioner C. A. Gough of 
New Jersey. 

Bruce E. Shepard, Actuary of the New 
Jersey Department acted on the commit: 
tee in place of Deputy Commissioner 
Gough, 

The Executive Committee is as follows: 

C. D. Livingston, Commissioner of In- 
surance of Michigan, President of the 
Convention. 

W. A. Tarver, Commissioner of Insur- 
ance of Texas, First Vice President. 

Garfield W. Brown, Commissioner of 
Insurance of Minnesota, Second Vice 
President. 

Jess Read, Commissioner of Insurance 
of Oklahoma, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Dan C. Boney, Commissioner of Insur- 
ance of North Carolina. 

Robert C. Clark, Commissioner of In- 
surance of Vermont. 

George S. Van Schaick, Superintendent 
of Insurance of New York. 

Harry W. Hanson, Superintendent of 
Insurance of Illinois. 

Joseph B. Thompson, Superintendent of 
Insurance of Missouri. 

S. A. Olsness, Commissioner of Insur- 
ance of North Dakota. 

Theodore Thulemeyer, Commissioner of 
Insurance of Wyoming. 


L. Brown of 


Howard P. Dunham, Commissioner of 
Insurance of Connecticut, a member of 
Valuation Committee dissented. 


Comment by Commissioner Van 
Schaick of New York 
HE New York Insurance De- 
partment is in full accord with 
the recommendation of the National 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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Advertising exhibit committee and judges looking over some of the award placques. Left to right: W. E. Straub, 
Farmers Mutual Fire, Lincoln, Nebr.; Messrs. Ogle, Buckley and Harn, judges; J. J. Fitzgerald, Grain Dealer’s 
National Mutual, Indianapolis; and M. P. Luthy, Lumbermens Mutual Casualty, Chicago. Mr. Luthy was chairman, 


Ad Exhibit Convention Feature 


Mutual Insurance Companies Respond Heartily to Conference 


HE first exhibition of mutual 
l advertising material and the 
first conference of mutual ad- 
vertising men was held in the Stevens 
hotel, Chicago, October 7 and 8, dur- 
ing the week of the 36th annual con- 
vention of the National Association 
of Mutual Insurance Companies and 
the 15th annual convention of the 
lederation of Mutual Insurance 
Companies. The committee on the 
exhibition and conference were W. E. 
Straub of Lincoln, Nebraska, J. J. 
l-itzgerald of Indianapolis, and Mar- 
tin P. Luthy of Chicago, who was 
chairman. The conference lasted for 
two days, during which practically 
every phase of advertising procedure 
was analyzed and discussed. 


Kesponse to the request for adver- 
tising material for display, and for 


Vational advertising exhibit of the 
American Mutual Alliance at the ex- 
hibition of mutual insurance adver- 
tising, showing the advertisements 
used in national magazines such as 
The Saturday Evening Post and The 
Vation’s Business to educate the peo- 
ple to the advantages of the mutual 
plan. Of particular interest were the 
original drawings by Matt Clark, 
famous illustrator, showing history of 
mutual insurance. 


and Exhibition Plans 


entry into competition was very grati- 
fying. According to M. P. Luthy, 
chairman of the committee, “There 
can be no question but that the final 
results were generally satisfactory, 
and that the exhibit marks an impor- 
tant milestone in the progress of 
mutual insurance. Only through the 
hearty cooperation of the mutual 
companies participating, was it 
possible to secure the good results 
achieved.” Scores of companies sub- 


mitted their newspaper and direct 
mail advertising, as well as their 
house publications and general adver- 
tising. The four walls of the large 
West Ball Room were literally packed 
with colorful and tastefully designed 
pieces of advertising, to say nothing 
of a long table, running down the 
center of the room, upon which “re- 
membrance” advertising, such as 
paper weights, tire covers, etc., were 
displayed. 
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Direct Mail material submitted by farm mutual companies. 
educational to many delegates, who had no idea that farm mutual companies 
advertised so extensively and so well. 


NOTHER conference and ex- 

hibition has been planned for 
next year. The meeting place will 
probably be in Columbus, Ohio, 
where the 1932 National Association 
and Federation conventions may be 
held. M. P. Luthy has been elected 
chairman of the 1932 exhibition. 

The American Mutual Alliance ex- 
hibit (see picture at left) in the West 
Assembly Room created much inter- 
est. The room was designed in black 
and silver, conceived and executed by 
J. M. Eaton, assistant general man- 
ager of the Alliance, and R. A. Hard- 
ing. The walls were hung with black 
satin, stretched tightly, and the ceil- 
ing was draped fully with silver cloth, 
hanging from the two crystat chan- 
deliers. The pictures were mounted 
on wide white mats, and presented a 
fine contrast against the black walls. 
The walls were divided into two sec- 
tions, two walls for fire advertising, 
two for casualty. The reprints of the 
“ads” were blown up to jumbo size, 
and arranged tastefully around orig- 
inal dry brush drawings by Matt 
Clark, the well known illustrator, 
who drew the series of historical pic- 
tures depicting the rise of mutual in- 
surance throughout the growth of the 
United States. 


DOD 
HE prizes were beautifully en- 
graved placques, bearing the 
name of the winning companies under 
a small metal bust of Benjamin 


Franklin, founder of Mutual Insur- 
ance. The awards were presented to 
the winning companies (see box in 
center of page), by J. J. Fitzgerald 
at a banquet in the Grand Ball Room 
of the Stevens, before the assembled 
conventions. 


The mutual advertising exhibit and 
conference has caused a stir in ad- 
vertising circles, and has been given 
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This exhibit was 
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special mention by trade papers in the 
advertising field. Every hour of the 
time the advertising men spent in 
meeting was crammed with sound 
facts, proven by authorities as real 
business getters. On the program 
were such speakers as Professor L. 
D. Herrold, head of the Northwest- 
ern University school of advertising ; 
B. L. Moore, advertising manager of 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Bos- 
ton; Paul G. Parkinson, advertising 
manager for Hardware Dealers Mu- 
tual Fire Ins. Co., Stevens Point, 
Wisc.; H. E. Whalen, director of 
publicity, Michigan Mutual Liability 





Advertising Awards 


For the best general exhibit—Federal Hard- 
ware and Implement Mutuals, Minnesota. 


HONORABLE MENTION 

Employers Mutual Indemnity Corporation, 
Wausau, Wisconsin. 

Northwestern Mutual 
sociation, Seattle, Wash. 

For best company publication — Federal 
Hardware and Implement Mutuals, Minne- 
sota (Live Coals). 


HONORABLE MENTION 

Hardware Mutual Casualty Company, Ste- 
vens Point, Wisconsin (Contact). 

American Mutual Liability Insurance Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. (American Mutual 
Magazine). 

For best piece of direct mail advertising— 
American Mutual Liability Insurance Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 

For best direct mail letter—Central Manu- 
facturers’ Mutual Insurance Company, Van 
Wert, Ohio. 


Fire Insurance As- 


HONORABLE MENTION 

Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
tion, Alton, Illinois. 

For best direct mail piece among farm 
mutuals companies—National Grange Mutual 
Liability Company, Keene, N. H 

HONORABLE MENTION 

Lightning Rod Mutual Protection Associa- 
tion. Seville, Ohio. 

For best direct 
mutuals companies — Ro!lingstone 
Farmers’ Fire Insurance 
stone, Minnesota. 

For best fire prevention exhibit—Associated 
Lumber Fire Mutuals. 

HONORABLE MENTION 

Pioneer Reserve Mutual Fire 

Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Associa- 


mail letter among farm 
Mutual 
Company, Rolling- 


Insurance 





Co., Detroit; Frank M. Davis, pub- 
licity director, Utica Mutual Ins. Co., 
Utica, N. Y., and Carl Stone Crum- 
mett, advertising manager of the 
American Mutual Liability Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. The second day of the 
conference consisted of a general 
round table discussion on_ salient 
points of advertising, led by Martin 
P. Luthy, assistant vice president and 
advertising director, Jumbermens 
Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago. 


Judges for the exhibition were O. 
C. Harn, director of the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations ; Homer J. Buck- 
ley, president of Buckley-Dement, 
Chicago; and Arthur H. Ogle, direc- 
tor of advertising, Bauer & Black, 
past president of the Association of 
National Advertisers. 


It is planned to divide the discus- 
sions for next year’s conference into 
four major divisions, discussing two 
subjects each of the two days. Gen- 
eral advertising procedure will be 
more thoroughly analyzed, including 
follow ups and direct mailing as well 
as general publicity campaigns. 











General view of the mutual insurance advertising exhibit at the Stevens hotel, 
Chicago, October 7 and 8, showing in the foreground the handsome placqucs 
awarded to the winning companies by J. J. Fitzgerald of Indianapolis. 
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Inland Marine Insurance 


Problems to be Considered When Entering This Promising 
But Difficult Field of Underwriting 


O give a satisfactory descrip- 
tion of Ocean Marine Insur- 
ance in the space allowed is 

a difficult task. I could very well 
use all of the time and speak to 
you in a more interesting man- 
ner were I to_ sketch briefly 
against the mosaic background of 
foreign trade the outline of inarine 
insurance that traces its pattern 
across the history of the development 
of foreign trade. Together we could 
go back hundreds of years into Con- 
tinental Europe, where overseas trade 
had its first development and we 
would find banking and marine in- 
surance growing side by side. From 
there we would cross over to Eng- 
land where, following the discovery 
of America and the planting of the 
first settlements in the American 
Colonies, commerce took on new life 
and marine insurance took definite 
form and renewed its growth. We 
would locate the coffee house of Ed- 
ward Lloyd and from that starting 
point trace the growth and learn the 
fascinating story of Lloyd’s London 
with its enormous underwriting fa- 
cility furnished entirely by individual 
underwriters and its associated enter- 
prises with their worldwide marine 
news services. We would trace the 
interesting story of the origin and 
growth of corporate underwriting in 
England. We would hear of wars 


and rumors of wars on the high seas 
bringing to the marine underwriter 
down through the years difficult prob- 
lems, hard of solution but being 
solved, crowning his efforts in many 


From an Address Delivered at the Recent 
Mutual Convention in Chicago 


By WM. D. WINTER 


Vice-President Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company 


instances with substantial financial re- 
wards. And then we would turn to 
the United States and trace the 
growth of marine insurance, trans- 
acted almost entirely by corporations, 
stock and mutual, individual under- 
writing having gained no foothold in 
the United States. We would see 
how the business ebbed and flowed, 
advancing in the Clipper Ship era 
and fading during the Civil War and 
the following period when sails went 
out and steam came, in as the pro- 
pelling medium, when wood gave 
place to iron and steel and when the 
competition of foreign companies en- 
tering the American field all but 
ruined the American companies. But 
out of this competitive period there 
emerged a group of strong American 
companies which have made their 
way and gained and held their place 
in furnishing protection to the grow- 
ing overseas trade of the United 
States. And it is a fact of interest to 
the group which I address that among 
the oldest of these companies stands 
a mutual company, the largest com- 
pany in the United States engaged 
solely in the insurance of ocean ma- 
rine and inland transportation risks. 
But, while my task today is not to 
tell this story which I have outlined, 
I hope this brief recital will cause 
you to read the fascinating history of 


the origin and development of ma- 
rine insurance (the hoary grand- 
father of all forms of insurance). 
DOa> 

ARINE insurance is primarily 

concerned with the furnishing 
of indemnity for losses caused by 
marine perils to vessels, their cargoes 
and to the freight, that is, the money 
paid to the vessel for the carriage of 
the cargo. Marine perils are of many 
kinds and the marine insurance pol- 
icy, quaintly worded as it is, does 
what no other form of insurance at- 
tempts to do in a single document, 
that is, afford a comprehensive cover 
against all the perils which may over- 
take a maritime adventure. Perils of 
the sea, namely, stranding, sinking, 
heavy weather and sea damage are 
covered. Perils on the sea, fire, light- 
ning, collision with other vessels, with 
ice, with floating or stationary ob- 
jects, explosions, perils of war aris- 
ing from conflicts between nations, 
perils of labor arising from strikes, 
riots, civil commotions, third party 
liabilities growing out of collisions, 
yes, and even liability for personal 
injuries and loss of life may find pro- 
tection under the broad terms of 
marine insurance policies. Nor is this 
all. Marine insurance in trying to 
keep abreast of commercial needs has 
reached back from the sea and covers 
property in transit from the manu- 
facturer’s warehouse at the original 
point of shipment, while in due course 
of shipment by sea, by air, by land, 
by lake and river, in any sort of con- 
veyance until the goods are safely 











deposited in the consignee’s store or 
warehouse at the ultimate destination, 
including interruption of transit be- 
yond the control of the shipper or 
consignee. Let me stress at this point 
a most important basic principle of 
marine insurance with respect to 
cargo risks, namely that this broad 
cover is granted only while the prop- 
erty is out of the custody and control 
of the assured; in other words, while 
it is in continuous transit or at least 
while it is in the custody of the car- 
rier even if the transit be interrupted. 
Under this extended transportation 
cover from warehouse to warehouse, 
the goods while on the railroads are 
covered against fire, collision and de- 
railment, while on motor or other 
trucks against fire, collision, over- 
turning or other accident to the con- 
veyance and while elsewhere on land 
against fire, flood (meaning the ris- 
ing of navigable waters), cyclone, 
hurricane, and the collapse or subsi- 
dence of docks. In fact, the policy 
endeavors within underwriting rea- 
son to afford protection against all 
the hazards and dangers of transpor- 
tation and navigation. I say “within 
underwriting reason,” as judgment 
must be used in granting broad pro- 
tection on commodities which are 
readily susceptible to damage, such 
as sugar, salt, grain, cement and com- 
modities which because of their low 
value are shipped in bulk, -in poor 
packages or on inferior vessels, One 
general principle must be borne in 
mind, the marine underwriter does 
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not cover losses due to improper 
packing or due to the inherent vice 
or quality of the commodity. Hours 
could be used in elaborating this par- 
ticular phase of the subject but I 
must pass on to the next question 
which will arise in your minds, name- 
ly, who needs marine insurance ? 


Qo 


N general there are three broad 

groups that seek marine insurance 
protection : 

1. The vessel owner or other per- 
son interested in the safety of a ves- 
sel, for instance a mortgagee. 


2. The importer of goods from 
foreign countries whether the goods 
be in a raw or a manufactured state. 


3. The complement of the preced- 
ing class, namely, the exporter, 
whether he ships a raw or a manu- 
factured product. 

The insurance of hulls, while in- 
volving many technical and difficult 
problems, is relatively simple, as 
forms for various classes of steamers, 
wood or steel, sail or steam or motor, 
ocean, lake or river, are in general 
use; while syndicates have been 
formed for the insurance of steel 
ocean hulls, for steel Great Lakes 
vessels and for harbor and ocean tugs. 

On the other hand, the business of 
the importer and the exporter relating 
as it does to cargo consisting of every 
conceivable commodity in ali stages 
of manufacture and in all kinds of 
containers or in many cases in bulk 
and shipped both under and on deck, 





“* Marine insurance 
is extremely tech- 


nical . . . the vessel 
owner and the cargo 
shipper . . . have a 


hazy notion... 

particularly ina 

‘general average’ 
case.” 
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presents in almost every case an in- 
dividual problem, and a policy ca- 
pable of granting the very broadest 
form of protection, as I have already 
explained, must be drafted to meet 
the particular needs of the individual 
client. 


Your next question will, I think, 
be, “Where do you find the person, 
firm or corporation that needs marine 
insurance protection?’ So far as 
the hull owner is concerned, he is 
readily located and usually in the case 
of ocean vessels will be found in the 
great ocean seaports; or, if a lake or 
river steamer owner, he will usually 
be found at the port from which his 
vessel hails. 


The cargo owner on the other hand 
is more elusive. Wherever a factory 
belches forth its smoke, wherever a 
store is operating, wherever men, as 
commission merchants, are buying 
and selling goods, there is a possi- 
bility, although not necessarily a 
probability, of marine insurance being 
needed. In other words, inquiry alone 
will develop whether the need exists, 
but it will often be found in the most 
unexpected places, because all trade 
is engaged in the exchange of things 
and there are no bounds to the places 
from and to which commodities move 
in the various steps in their change 
from raw to finished product. No 
city, state or nation is self-contained 
and materials are constantly moving 
and should be insured during the 
transit. 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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The Millions of American Insurance 
Premiums which go to Alien 
Stock Companies 


E find it more a matter of humor than of annoy- 

ance when certain of the stock press raise the 
objection that this publication was misnamed when we 
christened it the Journal of American Insurance. The 
criticism has about it that same hard-baked crust which 
we have learned to expect from the hot air ovens of stock 
propaganda. Because the mutuals hit on a good name 
there seems to be a disposition in some quarters to deny 
us the right to use it, not for any substantial reason but 
just on the general ornery principle that nothing that is 
mutual has a right to live. 

Mutual insurance, says the opposition, is American 
only in the sense that it is tolerated in America, and stock 
insurance is better entitled to a patent on such a name 
becauses the stock carriers are the only original, old line, 
simon pure, dyed in the wool, hot-branded, insurance 
companies in the country, having written policies since 
way back when. 

However, the Journal of American Insurance still 
holds to its title. This for two reasons. We can point 
out that the mutuals were the first insurance carriers in 
this country, the stock idea making very little headway 
in early years. And what is more important we can point 
to the mutuals as truly American now because they have 
no foreign stock holders to reach hands across the sea 
for our nation’s premiums and the profits to be made 
with them in foreign enterprises. 


The stock’s attempt to usurp the exclusive use of 
“American,” is as transparently thin as the cry of the 
same outfit that taking insurance from a stock agent keeps 
money at home. Not long ago we had occasion to remark 
that any local public frequently keeps 50% to 100% more 
money at home when buying mutual insurance than when 
patronizing the stock agent. To refresh the reader’s mind 
we may state that the stock’s plan leaves only the agent’s 
commission in town and the agent as likely as not spends 
half of the amount in auto trips to distant spots, or sends 
to the city for mail-order merchandise attractively priced. 
While the property owner at the end of his mutual policy 
period pockets his dividends to the tune of as much and 
often double the amount of the stock agent’s commission. 
Nor would it be difficult, should you want to deal with 


an agent, to find a representative of a mutual which 
operates on a reasonable commission plan and still pays 
substantial dividends. Therefore, if you want to get the 
benefit of the most possible of your insurance money 
staying on or adjacent to your own Main Street, take 
out the mutual variety. 
DOD 

EVERTING to the American discussion, perhaps it 

will be eye-opening to illuminate the path which 
much of the insurance premium money takes after it 
leaves the customer. Sometimes the agent deducts his 
commission at once and sometimes not, but eventually, 
all but the commission percentage goes to a distant “home 
office.” How distant that home office is, is frequently 
England, France, Germany and other countries from 
whom it is hard enough to collect our war loan debts 
much less get any benefit from insurance premiums 
which we have inadvertently let slip through our hands. 

Inadvertently is the word—for how few stock policy 
holders know where their insurance comes from. The 
stock agent takes a casual squint at the property, or none 
at all, and in the course of time delivers the policy to the 
owner, who puts the paper in his box of securities and 
in perhaps nine cases out of ten couldn’t tell you a week 
afterward whether the carrier company was located in 
Chicago or the South Sea Islands. 

The stock representative who solicits on the basis of 
“keep-your-money-at-home” often is selling policies in 
alien companies, and it is for such agents particularly 
that we set forth below the facts as to the staggering 
sums of American cash which quickly become un- 
American. 

ALIEN STOCK FIRE COMPANIES 
Having Branches in the United States 


Net Premiums 
Written in 1930 


Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd., London, Eng... aie ...$ 937,253.00 
Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd., London England. viene ee 3,606,472.00 
Baltica Ins. Co., Ltd., Copenhagen, Denmark 1,455, 372.00 
British America “Assurance Co., Toronto we 1,420,983.00 
British & Foreign Marine Ins. Co., Ltd., Liverpool... 707,871.00 


British General Ins. Co., Ltd., London’ ; Ree anne 543,046.00 


Caledonian Ins. Co., Edinburg, Scotland AN Ped ee Re es 2,388,977.00 
Canadian Fire Ins. Co., Manitoba (Winnipeg) 46,477.00 
Century Ins. Co., Ltd., Edinburg, Scotland 1,91 1,045.00 
Christiana General Ins. Co., Oslo, Norway 1 ,325,793.00 
Commercial Union Ass. Co., Ltd., London, Eng. 8,409,927.00 
Eagle Star & British Dominions Ins. Co., Lid., London 2,535,500.00 
Fonciere Ins. Co., Ltd., Against The Risks of Transports and Acci- 

dents of Every Description, Paris, France : 22,685.00 
Fuso Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd., Tokio, Japan 181,923.00 
General Fire Assurance Co., Paris, France , 344,965.00 
Halifax Fire Ins. Co., Halifax, N. S. 921,212.00 
Indemnity Mut. Marine Ins. ey Ltd., London 723,479.00 


Company controlled by Northern Ass. Co., Ltd., London, England 


Kyodo Fire Ins. Co., Osaka, Japan 406,013.00 
Law Union & Rock ins. Co., Ltd., London 957,439.00 
Liverpool & London & Globe Ins. Co., Ltd., Liverpool. 10,626,201 .00 
London & Lancashire Ins. Co., Ltd., London 3, 162,386.00 


London & Provincial Marine & Gen's Ins. Co., Ltd., “London... 475,543.00 


London & Scottish Assurance Corp., Ltd., London, Eng 485,102.00 
London Assurance Corp., London, Eng..... 3,788,697.00 
Marine Ins. Co., Ltd., London 2,463,850.00 


Maritime Insurance Co., Ltd., Liverpool 229,307.00 


Netherlands Insurance Co., The Hague, Holland 836,437.00 
New India Assurance Co., Bombay, India 451 383.00 
New Zealand Ins. Co., Ltd., Auckland, N. Z. 516,212.00 
North British & Mercantile Ins. Co., Ltd., London 7,721 843.00 
North China Ins. Co., Ltd., Shanghai, China 120,599.00 
Northern Assurance Co., Ltd., London... 4,399,077.00 
Norwich Union Fire Ins. Society, Ltd., Norwich, Eng. 3,330, 190.00 
Ocean Marine Ins. Co., Ltd., London ‘ 258,881.00 
Pacific Coast Fire Ins. Co., Vancouver, 8. C. 42,061.00 
Palatine Ins. Co., Ltd., London 1,648, 146.00 
Pearl Assurance Co., itd., London 860,409.00 
Phoenix Assur. Co., itd. of London, London 3,610,862.00 
Prudentia Re- and "Co-Insurance Co., Ltd., Zurich 4,205,236.00 
Queensland Ins. Co., Ltd., Sydney, Australia 619,957.00 
Reinsurance Co., Salamandra, Copenhagen, Denmark 1,330,019.00 
Reliance Marine Ins. Co., Ltd., Liverpool, Eng. 247,556.00 
Royal Exchange Assurance, London 2,752,912.00 
Royal Ins. Co., Ltd., Liverpool = 11,269,771.00 
Scottish Union & National Ins. Co., Edinburg 4.156.771.00 
Sea Ins. Co., Ltd., Liverpool, Eng... 1,085,810.00 


Skandia Ins. Co., Stockholm, Sweden 956,054.00 


Skandinavia Ins. Co., Ltd., Copenhagen, Denmark 1 ,035,038.00 
South British Ins. Co., Ltd., Auckland, New Zealand 147,825.00 
Standard Marine Ins. Co., Ltd., Liverpool 1,155, 102.00 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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' Life-Lights Against A Business Background 


ITH the split-second habit of 

the newspaper man I swung 
aboard the last coach of the Imperial 
Limited as the conductor gave the 
starting signal. It was the lounge 
car, and I noticed that more seats 
were occupied than has been usual in 
these days of economy. I thought, 
“If the president of this road could 
see this crowd it would be a mild cor- 
rective for the disappointment he 
probably feels over the rate decision.” 


I found one vacant chair, and 
therein deposited myself. [I was 
flanked on my left by a stout and 
prosperous looking citizen, smoking a 
large, dark cigar; on my right sat a 
little man, slender of frame and alert 
of expression. Between his teeth he 
clenched a disproportionately large 
pipe. I pulled my own curve-stemmed 
briar from my pocket, packed some 
of my favorite brand into its bowl 
and prepared to contribute to the 
haziness of the atmosphere. 

Contiguity breeds conversation, 
and presently I found myself chat- 
ting with the rotund individual on my 
left. I had begun the interchange by 
putting into words my thought on 
entering the well-filled car. 


oe a 
a> 


6é OT a pretty good train load, I 

(, guess,” said my _ neighbor. 
“The Pullmans all seem to have more 
than their customary quota. But this 
is exceptional. It’s a returning con- 
vention crowd.” 


—s 
te 


“Oh, that’s the explanation,” [ an- 
swered. 

“Yep,” he said. “Beats all how 
these fellows can make out to go to 
conventions in days like these. Sheer 
waste of time, I call it.” 

From my right suddenly popped 
the pipe and head of the little man, 
who leaned across my chair and ex- 
claimed snappily : 

“Pardon me for butting in, but I 
think you have the convention idea 
wrong. I am one of these fellows 
who have been wasting their time, as 
you say, and I disagree with that 
viewpoint.” 


“No 
either side,” 


occasion 
smiled 


for apologies on 
the fat man. 





Why is a Convention? 


By S. J. DUNCAN-CLARK 


“Everybody has a right to his opin- 
ion, and there’s no place freer for its 
expression than a smoker. Maybe 
you have more time than | have, or 
set a different value on yours.” 


“T have all the time there is, and 
you have as much,” was the quick 
retort, “and I count mine at a fair 
price.” 


“Perhaps,” said I, turning to my 
challenging little neighbor, “you will 
tell us why you think attending a 
convention is a good investment of 
your valuable time.” 


“Well,” he answered, “I can do 
that, but I don’t want to intrude,” 
with a glance at the detractor of con- 
ventions. 


“Go ahead,” encouraged the fat 
man, as he shook the ash from his 
cigar and settled himself to listen, 
“T’d like to hear myself.” 


SS 


6é HIS was a convention repre- 

senting my line of business— 
mutual insurance, by the way, better 
protection for less money and _ all 
that—and fellows were there from 
all over the country.” 





“Sure,” chuckled the fat man, “and 
you shook hands and slapped backs ; 
stood around and chinned in the hotel 
lobbies, swopped funny stories and 
told each other what fine fellows you 
are, and how prosperity ought to be 
discovered around the next corner.”’ 

“Yes, I admit we did all of that, 
but pleasant as it was—and a good 
thing to do—it is only a small and 
unimportant part of the story,” re- 
plied the defender of conventions. 
“Today any business is bigger than 
the biggest individual engaged in it, 
and no man, however wise, is wise 
enough to know it afl—though some 
small minds think they do. The fel- 
low who sticks to his own job, and 
never lifts eye or ear to discover what 
the other fellow is doing, will dig 
himself into a hole, and the world 
will come along and kick the earth in 
on top of him. Everyone of us is 
inclined to think his own ways are 
best and to nurture prejudices against 
the ways of the other fellow. To at- 


tend such a convention as I have been 
at is to be compelled to take out your 
ideas, dust *em off and match ’em 
against some other man’s thoughts. 
Maybe they will bear matching, and 
maybe they won’t. Generally I find 
there are one or two things I have 
overlooked because my nose has been 
too near to my own particular job. 
It’s good for a man to be put on the 
defensive for his ideas. You find 
their weak spots in fighting for them. 
You may not admit it at the time, but 
when you get home—where the other 
fellow can’t watch you—chances are 
you do some overhauling and put into 
practice some of the things he taught 
you.” 
soo 


66 HAT about the convention 
speeches?” I asked. “Aren't 
they usually about 90 per cent blah ?” 
“Not in our conventions,” said the 
little man. “Of course there is always 
what they call an inspirational talk, a 
sort of pep talk—more than one per- 
haps. Some folks might call that 
blah; but let me tell you it don’t do 
any fellow a bit of harm to get his 
enthusiasm stirred up some. That’s 
the steam behind facts and methods, 
and sticking around at the routine all 
the time is apt to make one—well, 
routinish. That is, one gets to doing 
things kind of automatically, instead 
of under strong impulse. These pep 
talkers, if they know anything of 
what they are talking about, sort of 
poke up the fire ynder the old boiler 
and give one better headway. but 
our conventions bring us, also, the 
keenest and best informed minds in 
our field. Often I get out of one 
address information or suggestion 
that more than repays me for the 
time and money cost of attending. 
Yes, sir, I believe in conventions— 
for these and other reasons.” 


coated porter came 
“First call for din- 
“Dining cah 


The white 
through the car. 
nah!” he announced. 
ahead.” 


“Tet’s eat,” said the fat man, ‘‘and 
I guess as the loser of this one-sided 
debate it’s up to me to pay the bill. 
Come on, both of you.” 
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Alien Stock Companies 


(Continued from Page 16) 


State Assurance Co., Ltd., Liverpool..$ 867,151.00 
Sun Insurance Office, Ltd., London . 3,583,949.00 
Svea Fire & Life Ins. Co., Gothenberg, 

Sweden 1,621 283.00 
Swiss Re-Insurance Co. Zurich, Switzer- 

land .  3,113,731.00 
Switzerland General Ins. Co., “Zurich 435,053.00 
Thames & Mersey Marine Ins. Co., Ltd., 

Liverpool 581,961.00 
Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd., 

Tokio, Japan 2,510,616.00 
"Union & Phenix Espanol" Ins. Co., 

Madrid, Spain 852,932.00 
Union Assurance Society, London 1,381 202.00 
Union Fire Acc. & Gen'l Ins. Co., Paris 996,812.00 
Union Ins. Society of Canton, Ltd., 

Hong Kong 1 ,092,437.00 
Union Marine & Gen'l Ins. Co., Ltd., 

Liverpool 333,935.00 
Urbaine Fire Ins. Co., Paris | ,698,566.00 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto 2,299, 874.00 
Yang-Tsze Ins. Assn., Ltd., Shanghai, 

China 293,418.00 
Yorkshire Ins. Co., Ltd., York, England  2,377,719.00 


TOTAL $116,876, 308.00 


Stock Fire Companies Chartered in 
the United States but Owned by 
Alien Companies 


Net Premiums 
ritten 
During 1930 
Albany Ins. Co., N. Y. City $ 712,099.00 
Controlled by Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd., 
London, England 
American & Foreign Ins. Co., N. Y. City 1,833, 151.00 
Controlled by British & Foreign Marine Ins. Co., 
Liverpool, Eng. 
American Union Ins. Co. of N. Y., New 
York City 385,011.00 
Controlled by Scottish Union & Nat'l Ins. Co., 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Caledonian Ins. Co., New York City 308, 373.00 
Owned and operated by Caledonian Ins. Co., 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 

California Ins. Co., San Francisco, Cal. 1,830,600.00 
Controlled by Commercial Union Assur. Co., 

Ltd., London, Eng 

Capital Fire Ins. Co. of California, 
Sacramento, Calif. 185, 341.00 
Majority stock purchased by Royal Ins. Co., 
Ltd., Liverpool, Eng 
Central Union Ins. Co., Jersey City, N.J. 109,875.00 
Owned by Scottish Union and Nat'l Ins. Co., 
Edinburgh, Scotland 
Columbia Ins. Co., Jersey City, N. J. 777 000.00 
Controlled by Phoenix Assur Co., Ltd., 
London, England. 
Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. Y., 
New York City 2,509, 105.00 
Controlled by North British & Mercantile Ins 
Co., Ltd., London, Eng. 
Eagle Fire of N. Y., New York City. 450,118.00 
Owned and controlled by Norwich Union Fire 
Ins. Soc., Ltd., Norwich, Eng 
Federal Union Ins. Co., Chicago, Ill. 761,840.00 
Owned and controlled by Liverpool & London 
& Globe Ins. Co., Ltd., Liverpool, Eng. 
Homeland Ins. Co. of America, 

New York City 339,167.00 
Controlled by North British & Mercantile Ins. 
Co., Ltd., London, Eng 
Hudson Ins. Co., New York City 2,105,625.00 
Majority of stock held by Svea Fire & Life Ins. 
Co., Gothenburg, Scotland. 

Imperial Assurance Co., N. Y. City. 1,014,724.00 
Controlled by Phoenix Assur. Co., Ltd., 
London, England 

Mercantile Ins. Co. of America, 
New York City 2,535, 380.00 
Controlled by North British & Mercantile Ins. 
Co,, Ltd., London, Eng 
Newark Fire Ins. Co., Newark, N. J. 3,730,867.00 
Controlled by Royal Ins. Co., Ltd., 
Liverpool, England. 
Orient Ins. Co., Hartford, Conn 2,314,953.00 
Controlled by London & Lancashire Ins. Co., 
Ltd., London, Eng 
Patriotic Ins. Co. of America, 
New York City 7 
Owned by Sun Ins. Office, Ltd, 
The Pennsylvania Fire Ins. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 5,801 098.00 
eee by North British 8 Mercantile Ins. 
, Ltd., London and Edinburgh. 


678,548.00 
London, Eng. 
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Provident Fire Ins. Co., N. Y. City 136,123.00 
Owned by the Royal Exchange Assurance of 
London, Eng. 

Prudential Ins. Co. of Great Britain, 
Located in N. Y., New York City... 1,767,908.00 
Controlled by the Prudential Assurance Co., 
Ltd. of London, Eng. 
Queen Ins. Co. of America, N. Y, City. 8,709,325.00 
Majority stock held the Home Office of Royal 
Ins. Co., Ltd., Liverpool, Eng. 

Safeguard Ins. Co., New York City...... 435,698.00 
Controlled by London & Lancashire Ins. Co., 
Ltd., London, England 
Standard Ins. Co. of N. Y., N. Y. City. 1,151,600.00 
Majority stock owned by the Tokio Marine & 
Fire Ins. Co. of Japan. 

Star Ins. Co. of America, N. Y. City 2,066,782.00 
Organized and controlled by Liverpool & Lonodn 
& Globe Ins. Co., Ltd., Liverpool, Eng. 


Sun Underwriters Ins Co., N. Y. City 679,767.00 
Controlled by Sun Ins. Office, Ltd., 
London, England. 
United Firemens Ins. Co. of Phil- 
adelphia, Philadelphia, Pa. 996, 100.00 


Controlled by Phoenix Assurance Co., Ltd., of 
London, England. 


$161, 202,486.00 
ALIEN STOCK CASUALTY COMPANIES 
Having Branches in the United States 


Net Premiums 


Grand Total for Fire Insurance 


Written 
During 1930 
Car & Gen'l Ins. Corp., Ltd., ae Eng.$ 1,248,983.00 
Employers Lia. Assur. Corp., 
London, England ...... sv. 28,878,429.00 
European Gen'l Rein. Co., Ltd., “London. 6,273,976.00 


Gen'l Acc. F. & L. Assur. Corp., Ltd., 

rir, See nnn cacccnsierticens 17,573,532.00 
Guarantee Co. of No. Amer., Montreal. 247,160.00 
London Guar. & Acc. Co., Ltd., London 8,781 382.00 


Ocean Acc. & Guar. Corp., Ltd., Lon. 11,115,097.00 
United British Ins. Co., Ltd., London 980,521.00 

Zurich General Accident and Lia. Ins. 
Co., Ltd., Zurich, Switzerland . 13,480,144.00 
$88,579,224.00 


Stock Casualty Companies Chartered 
in United States but Owned by 


Alien Companies 
Net Premium 


Written 

During 1930 

Columbia Casualty Co., New York....$ 4,641,576.00 
Owned by Ocean Accident & Guar. Corp., Ltd. 

of London 

Eagle Indemnity Co., New York... 3,828,587.00 
Controlled by Royal Ins. Co., Ltd. of Liverpool 

Globe Indemnity Co., Newark, N. J... 21,157,697.00 


Owned by The Liverpoal, London & Globe Ins. Co., 
Ltd. of London 
London & Lancashire Ins. Co. of 


America, N. ; — 
Controlled by London "8 Lancashire Ins. Co,, Ltd. 
of London 
Norwich Union Indemnity Co., N. Y... 3,163,580.00 


Owned by Norwich Union Firg Ins. Co., Ltd. of 
Norwich 


Phoenix Indemnity Company, New York  3,278,969.00 
Owned by Phoenix Assur. Co., Ltd. of London 
Royal Indemnity Company, New York. 14,936,252.00 


Owned by a Ins. Co., 
Standard Surety & 
of N. Y., N. Y. 1,381 433.00 
Controlled by Tokio Marine and Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 
of Tokio 
Sun Indemnity Co. of New York, N. Y... 
Controlled by Sun Insurance Office, Ltd. 
Yorkshire Indemnity Co., New York 
Owned by Yorkshire Ins. Co., 


Ltd. of Liverpool 
Casualty Company 


2,810,127.00 
of London 
683,096.00 

Ltd., York, Eng. 


$ 59, 118,750.00 
Grand Total for Casualty Insurance....$147,697,974.00 
Grand Total for Fire and Casualty Ins...$308,900,460.00 
All this (taken from the A. M. 
3est Publications) reveals a grand 
total of $308,900,460.00, a _ tidy 
sum of dollars, a large proportion 
of which goes bodily into foreign 
hands, much to remain there perma- 
nently. All of this gigantic amount is 
definitely under the control of alien 
masters. Certainly no trade-at-home 
argument can justify this drain of 
resources to lands across the sea. 





T is abundantly evident therefore 
I that an appalling number of in- 
surance dollars go the foreign route. 
Nor can this situation be explained 
away by the cry of necessity for 
reciprocity, since insurance is not a 
commodity, and the money paid for 
premiums is just so much actual cash 
nut into the custody of foreign coffers 
when it might have been used to fur- 
nish the sinews of recovery from the 
depression in the form of loans to our 
own people and the financing of proj- 
ects in the United States. 


But whether the insurance millions 
go into alien money chests or not, the 
fact remains that under the stock sys- 
tem less of it remains at home than 
when protection is negotiated under 
mutual auspices. We bring up the 
matter of the foreign companies just 
as an added reason why stock argu- 
ments should always be taken with a 
grain of salt. 


Meantime, the Journal of American 
Insurance proposes to retain its name. 
The word “American” carries with it 
a meaning which in its best sense per- 
fectly applies to mutual insurance. 
Mutual companies were the first to be 
established on this side of the water. 
These were sponsored by outstanding 
Americans. Their ideals were and 
are typical of the best theory of our 
republican form of government. The 
moneys handled by the mutuals are 
given scrupulous care in the inter- 
ests of the policyholders to whom are 
given back such profits as accrue. It 
is all in line with the American passion 
for freedom in spirit and in fact— 
freedom from any sort of tyranny 
which would allow a group, however 


powerful, to dictate where and on 
what terms insurance should be 
bought. 


Stock insurance is too spotted with 
foreign influence to make any claim 
to the word “American” as a title. 
Mutual insurance began with the 
colonies and grew up with the coun- 
try until now it stands as one of the 
great achievements of American busi- 
ness men. While the insurance public 
is being advised to look into the right 
of the mutuals to use the word 
“American,” allow us to say that, 
after all, the title is not so important 
as the statistics which show the mu- 
tuals steadily gaining in business 
done, in dividends returned and satis- 
faction given. American to the core, 
and sound as America is fundamen- 
tally sound, mutual insurance will 
continue to offer its service to the 


American people, covering more and 
more of the hazards of the nation 
with every tick of the clock. 














(Courtesy Industrial Record) 

NE of the gravest dangers in 
O this entire economic’ situation 

through which we are passing 
is the danger or a rather widespread 
and irrational rebellion upon the part 
of many against the whole machine 
economy that underlies and has made 
possible the development of the 


whole ecoi umic life of the United 
States in the past. 


Now, there have always been 
rebels against the machine economy. 
These rebels against the machine 
economy have ranged all the way 
from social mystics of the East, like 
Mahatma Gandhi, down to Western 
muckrakers. There have been ro- 
mantic rebels against the machine age 
and the machine economy, whose 
rebellion has grown very largely out 
of a temperamental affinity, a tem- 
peramental individual affinity for the 
more leisurely, easy-going life of the 
pre-machine age, and there have been 
more realistic rebels who had no 
particular temperamental affinity for 
the pleasant, easy-going, improvising 
life of the peasant or the village shop- 
keeper of the pre-machine era, but 
whose rebellion has grown out of 
what was to them a rather hard- 
headed, realistic analysis of the re- 
action of mechanization on mechan- 
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ism itself, on man’s environments, 
his primary natural environment and 
his secondary social environment, 
and upon man himself, both indi- 
vidually and socially. 


Now, in the decade that ended 
roughly in October, 1929, and ended 
rather roughly, by the way, in 1929, 
there wasn’t very much of this re- 
bellion against the machine economy 
manifest, because we were having a 
glorious joy ride in those days. Those 
were the days when we went in for 
planless expansion and _ paranoiac 
speculation; those were the days 
when we romanticized our econom- 
ics; those were the days when we 
babbled lyrically about a new era in 
which, so the man in the street was 
led to believe, prosperity was inevi- 
table and depression impossible. But, 
as always, reality took its revenge 
upon the romancers and, in the Black 
October of 1929, we witnessed the 
onset of an economic retardation, a 
vast social unsettlement and a pro- 
found shaking of mass confidence in 
current leadership. And, as I said at 
the outset, I think one of the great- 
est dangers involved in this situation 
is that while we are passing through 
the Valley of the Shadow of Depres- 
sion, that vast numbers of men and 
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women throughout the Western 
world will irrationally rebel against, 
—I don’t mean in the sense of physi- 
cal revolution, but I mean in their 
whole attitude and loyalty, will rebel 
against this whole machine economy 
which, as I say, has underlain and 
produced all that we have had of 
prosperity and affluence in American 
economic life. 


a a 


OW, I approach this discus- 

sion of the Crisis of Capital- 
ism tonight with an unshaken con- 
viction than any rebellion or any 
recession of loyalty to the machine 
order will be a reasonless rebellion 
and will be mistaking a savior for a 
Satan, for, in my judgment, the 
machine economy, the machine order, 
has not failed us. It is not the mach- 
ine order that has failed us, it is the 
economic order that has gone awry, 
and the distinction I make, which I 
suppose a more scholarly economist 
wouldn’t necessarily make, this sharp 
distinction, but I think it is a sound 
distinction,—by the “machine order,” 
I mean the vast array of processes by 
which we make goods and produce 
wealth, while by the “Economic 
order,” I mean the whole array of 
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policies by which we use goods and 
distribute wealth. 


[ repeat, in my judgment, the 
machine order has not failed us; it 
is the economic order that has gone 
awry. 

Now, I wish I had time—lI haven't, 
because it is another thing that I want 
to do, but I wish I had time to say in 
the utmost detail why I think the 
machine economy is mankind’s most 
hopeful instrument of emancipation, 
of emancipation from drudgery, of 
emancipation from poverty, of eman- 
cipation from insecurity. I haven't 
time to say that and I am quite sure 
that to many, to launch into an elab- 
orate and detailed defense of the 
machine economy in the midst of a 
depression that seems to many to in- 
dict that economy would seem rather 
far-fetched. But, I repeat, if I had 
the time, I should like tonight to 
make a detailed and documented de- 
fense of the machine economy as the 
most hopeful instrument of social 
emancipation that Western man has 
today. 


But it is not of the soundness of 
the machine economy that I want to 
speak tonight but of certain unsound- 
nesses of the economic order which 
uses and dominates this machine 
order. 

The industrial system of the capi- 
talistic West is today on trial and 
there is no need beating about the 
bush regarding it. The capitalistic 
system of the West is today chal- 
lenged from the outside by Commun- 
ism and threatened from the inside 
with collapse. Competitive capital- 
ism set itself up in the West as a 
system that promised to provide, 
without preachment from the church 
or paternalism from the state, the 
livelihood of the people. The capi- 
talistic order didn’t promise to make 
this service to the masses its primary 
aim. It unblushingly confessed that 
private profit was its major incentive 
and, in the early days, it took but 
little pains to conceal the spirit of 
the buccaneer that brooded over 
many of its early conquests. It con- 
tended only that the masses could 
secure their bread and circuses best as 
by-products of the enlightened self- 
interest of the owners and operators 
of the instruments of production. 


Western capitalism at the very be- 
ginning staked its future upon its 
ability to give to the masses of the 
Western world a better living than 
they could secure under any other 
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system. Now, its early promoters 
may not have thought seriously or 
consciously about this gamble that 
capitalism was taking, but this was 
the gamble it took, nevertheless, and 
today events are forcing a show- 
down of the cards. 


Despite the criticism that has long 
been leveled against it by the radical 
theorists and by the social unfortu- 
nates, during the 100 years that ended 
about the middle of the nineteenth 
century, the capitalistic industrialism 
of the West produced an amazing 
advance in the material aspects of 
Western civilization. But roughly 
reckoned, from about the middle of 
the nineteenth century, capitalistic 
industrialism has been increasingly 
harassed by social problems that be- 
gin to threaten its stability. 


AK A“ A 
—_> > > 


APITALISM has known inter- 

ludes of exceptional prosperity, 
that have made it forget for a time 
the stubborn social issues that were 
confronting it. The seven fat years 
that lately lifted American business 
to new levels postponed, as far as 
most Americans were concerned, any 
realistic assessment of the basic 
health of their economic system. But 


“‘T he capital- 
ism that ts to 
survive will 
have to un- 
derstand that 
profits lie in 
low prices 
and high 
wages.” 


that boom of seven years ended in 
the blackest depression that Western 
capitalism has yet known and today 
its anxious friends wonder whether 
the initial success of capitalistic in- 
dustrialism is to be followed by in- 
evitable self-defeat, while here and 
there among its ablest administrators, 
this puzzled wonder gives way to 
gravest skepticism. 

For instance, Montagu Norman, 
Governor of the Bank of England, in 
the middle of the summer just be- 
hind us, as he watched Western fi- 
nance and Western industry flounder 
towards crisis, is reported to have 
written in a letter to Clement Moret, 
Governor of the Bank of France, the 
following: “Unless drastic measures 
are taken to save it, the capitalistic 
system throughout the civilized 
world will be wrecked within a year. 
[ should like this prediction to be 
filed for future reference.” 


I was interested to read that, be- 
cause bankers have always been in 
the habit of saying that university 
presidents and professors make reck- 
less statements and it is nice for uni- 
versity presidents to be in a position 
to quote a reckless statement from 
the Governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land. 
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‘Now, I don’t think it is true that 
the capitalistic system of the West is 
in any grave danger of being wrecked 
within a year from the middle of last 


summer, but it isn’t necessary to 
argue the literal accuracy of Mr. 


Montagu Norman’s forecast in order 
to realize that such skepticism at the 
very center of Western capitalism is 
symptomatic of a seriousness not 
necessarily indicated by similar fore- 
casts inspired in other years by the 
wishful thinking of wildminded 
agitators. 

The capitalistic industrialism of 
the West is, as I have said, today 
challenged from the outside by Com- 
munism and threatened from the in- 
side with collapse and the challenge 
from the outside is made real by the 
threat from the inside. A vast sys- 
tem of social and economic organiza- 
tion such as capitalism, to which, in 
its varied degrees of development, the 
peoples of the West have been com- 
mitted for a century and one-half, 
such a system cannot be seriously 
challenged by an alternative system 
unless the alternative system, how- 
ever unsound it may be in its totality, 
has in it somewhere some valid and 
vital element that the system under 
fire does not have. 


SS > 


AM not at this point concerned 
I with a critique of the soundness 
or unsoundness of the detailed work- 
ing program to which, as in Russia, 
Communism has reduced its phi- 
losophy. I am, for the moment, con- 
cerned only to call attention to one 
fundamental difference in the respec- 
tive points of view from which 
capitalism and Communism approach 
the problem of devising and directin 
an economic system of production 
and distribution, because this differ- 
ence centers around the one valid 
and vital element which, present in 
Communistic philosophy, whether it 
is present in its practice or not, but 
present in Communistic philosophy 
and absent in capitalistic philosophy, 
is, as I see it, the core of the com- 
munistic challenge to capitalism. 


Whatever may prove to be the 
outcome of Communism in practice, 
in its philosophy, in its theory, Com- 
munism makes the welfare of the 
masses of men and women and chil- 
dren the primary aim rather than a 
by-product of business and industry. 
In other words, Communism in its 
philosophy is mass conscious. The 
Communist, if you listen to him, will 
contend that capitalism, on the con- 
trary, is money conscious and inher- 
ently insensitive to the human 
requirements of the masses. 
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I am quite aware that this stump- 
speech sharpness of distinction that 


the Communist makes is far less 
accurate than he assumes. The mas- 
ters of Western industrialism are not 
money-mad monsters moved solely 
by an every - man - for - himself - 
and - the - devil - take - the - hind- 
most philosophy. Private profit is 
not the major incentive that holds 
the majority of industrial captains at 
their posts. | number among my 
personal friends a score of outstand- 
ing captains of American industry 
who have long since passed the point 
of interest in the income they per- 
sonally derive from their captaincy. 
They are men as deeply interested as 
any Nicolai Lenin or a Josef Stalin in 
the part that they and their industries 
may play in lifting the labor and the 
leisure of the toiling millions to new 
levels of social satisfaction. 


But, after all, two swallows do not 
make a summer and the basic as- 
sumptions of a system are more 
powerful than the mood of a few of 
its exceptional servants and, despite 
the trend towards a socialized mind 
among the abler and ablest captains 
of industry, Western capitalism as a 
philosophy is still functioning under 
the mandate of the theory elaborated 
by Adam Smith and his colleagues in 
political and economic interpretation, 
who, taming the militant French doc- 
trine of natural rights, created and 
carried to popular acceptance in 
eighteenth century England the 
theory and the doctrine that the free 
pursuit of private ends was the royal 
road to the public good and that the 
mechanism and movement of eco- 
nomic life transformed ‘“‘as with an 
invisible hand”’ this exercise of indi- 
vidual rights into humanity's best 
instrument for the achievement of 
mass welfare. 


Western capitalism, grounded 
upon that Adam Smith theory, has, 
in consequence, developed over the 
years around the doctrine of the pri- 
vate rights of industrialists rather 
than around the doctrine of the pub- 
lic function of industrialism. 


i 
ae ad 


UT industry has-a public func- 

tion, industry has a_ social 
function that quite transcends the 
personal interests of the industrial- 
ists at its helm. It is first the func- 
tion of industry to feed, clothe and 
shelter mankind. And, once _ these 
minimum necessities are provided, it 
is the further function of industry to 
make materially possible and feasible 
the conquest of leisure and loveliness 
in the life of the masses of men and 
women and children. 
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During the last two decades in 
particular, Western capitalism, with- 
out in any sense recanting its doc- 
trine of private rights, has increas- 
ingly acknowledged the fact that 
industry has this social function of 
assuring the physical support and 
social enrichment of the life of the 
masses of mankind. And, when its 
economic curve has been in the as- 
cendant, Western capitalism, despite 
certain inequalities and injustices it 
has engendered, has gone very far 
indeed towards discharging this so- 
cial function. Its prosperity, although 
dishearteningly spotty and disturb- 
ingly insecure, has been more widely 
distributed than the prosperity of any 
alternative system that has had to 
serve swarming millions of popula- 
tion. But, at the moment, October, 
1931, at the moment, the economic 
curve of Western capitalism is not in 
the ascendant, it dips menacingly 
downward, and rightly or wrongly, 
the impression grows in the popular 
mind that this current drop in the 
economic curve reflects a situation 
markedly more serious than the 
phases of temporary maladjustment 
that have heretofore produced peri- 
odic depressions in the economic life 
of the West. 


This impression isn’t confined to 
the cloistered intellectuals, who, I ad- 
mit from long association with them, 
are habitually over-facile alike in 
their despairs and in their hopes. It 
isn’t confined to the unskilled and the 
ignorant, who are readily victimized 
by the deliberately subversive mis- 
sioners of revolution. This impres- 
sion haunts the minds of the in- 
numerable white-collared servants of 
business and industry, invades the 
reflections of the vast concourse of 
salaried executives, even high-sal- 
aried executives, and enters an unbid- 
den guest into the council chambers 
of the directorates of 


economic 
enterprise throughout the West. 


Millions of men and women, who 
have no disposition whatever to 
quarrel with capitalism and who are 
still gainfully employed, are, never- 
theless, today chilled by the haunting 
fear of possible unemployment. 


Now, the net result of all this is 
that millions and millions of men and 
women throughout the Western 
world are ready as never before to 
listen tolerantly to a skeptical cri- 
tique of an industrialism animated by 
a philosophy that makes the pursuit 
of private ends its primary aim, with 
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the security and support of life for 
the millions left to follow as a by- 
product; and an undue continuance 
of the drastic depression that has 
fallen upon the West will render him 
increasingly and uncritically sensitive 
to the lure of any alternative philoso- 
phy of industrialism that promises to 
make the welfare of the masses its 
primary aim, with the current doc- 
trine of private rights either ruth- 
lessly subordinated or completely cast 
aside. 
DOD 


ET’S be fair to these millions 

that may listen uncritically to 
alternative appeals, Communism and 
so on and so on. The masses are not 
given to hair-splitting. They are 
content to let the philosophy of their 
industrial system be what it will if 
the practical results of that industrial 
system but minister to the increase, 
the enrichment and the stabilization 
of their lives. It is, I am convinced, 
quite immaterial to the masses that 
a system like Western capitalism 
rests upon a philosophy of individual 
rights, with the assumption that 
mass - welfare will follow the free 
pursuit of private ends, just as long 
as this mass-welfare really follows as 
a by-product. They have no objec- 
tion to their welfare as a by-product, 
as long as the by-product is assured 
and adequate. I have long siuce out- 
grown the delusion that the masses 
are eager to share in the risks of 
ownership and the responsibilities of 
management. The average man is 
more enamored of security than he is 
excited about liberty. A capitalism 
that successfully discharges the so- 
cial function of industry while in 
pursuit of private ends is in little or 
no danger, in my judgment, of over- 
throw from without or breakdown 
from within. 


But this is hardly the picture the 
Western scene presents at the mo- 
ment. There is no blinking the fact 
that millions of erstwhile uncritical 
servants of Western capitalism today 
find their faith in its underlying as- 
sumption of mass-welfare by indirec- 
tion, as the by-product of the exer- 
cise of private rights, seriously 
shaken by events. Now, a regime of 
free capitalism and political liberty 
is, | am personally convinced, basic- 
ally sounder than the Communism or 
the Fascism that today stand as its 
most contagious alternatives, how- 
ever necessary such alternatives as 
Communism or Fascism may be as 
interim economies at certain historic 
junctures in the life of particular 
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peoples, and however workable they 
may prove for a time in the light of 
particular racial psychologies, I re- 
peat, | am convinced that a regime of 
free capitalism and political liberty is 
superior to any alternative system 
now being proposed. 


3ut Western capitalism must, in 
my judgment, if it is to survive, ef- 
fect one deep and drastic change in 
the still regnant philosophy it in- 
herited from the Adam Smiths who 
rationalized its initial impulses. It 
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“Let’s be fair to these millions . . . 


must become, capitalism must  be- 
come as mass-conscious as Commun- 
ism is. That is to say, it must 
generally and not intermittently or 
sporadically, put the social function 
of industrialism above the personal 
interests of industrialists. That is. 
in its philosophy and practice, its 
primary and its secondary objectives 
must, frankly, change places. It 
must make the increase, the enrich- 
ment, and the stabilization of life for 
the millions its first business, and pri- 
vate profit must be found as a by- 
product of the statesmanlike admin- 
istration of this social function of 
industry. Capitalism must, I repeat, 
become as mass-conscious as Com- 
munism, because it becomes increas- 
ingly the mood of mankind to judge 
industrial systems by this criterion. 


Oo) 


F the achievement of this mass- 

consciousness by Western capi- 
talism necessitated the wholesale 
renunciation of private rights, there 
would be little chance of its coming 
to dominance in the mind of business 
and industrial leadership. Men do 


not make such sweeping surrender of 
traditional privileges save under the 
duress of revolution. If this mass- 
consciousness had to come as a kind 
of knight-errantry of social enthusi- 
asts, I shouldn't take your time to 
discuss it tonight. But it becomes 
increasingly apparent to the excep- 
tional industrialist, if not as yet to 
the average industrialist, that this 
mass-consciousness is not only the 
best insurance policy for capital- 
ism but the best business policy for 
capitalists. Putting the social func- 
tion of industrialism above the 
special interests of industrialists is a 
policy of enlightened self-interest for 
the industrialist. 


In the long generations of the 
handicraft era and even in the early 
decades of the machine age, mass- 
consciousness was not vitally related 
to the development and stabilization 
of business. Until the machine age 
brought to measurable maturity the 
processes of mass-production and 
mass-distribution, captains of indus- 
try could be cold to the call of the 
crowd for adequacy and security of 
income, they could largely ignore the 
cry of the working millions for a 
decent amount of leisure, and still 
build up great businesses and secure 
great incomes. But the moment 
mass-production became the major 
method of Western industrialism, the 
situation was radically altered. Mass- 
production is without point or pur- 
pose save as the servant of mass-con- 
sumption. And so today, quite apart 
from any social considerations, the 
captain of a mass-production indus- 
try must concern himself with the 
economic status of the masses who 
are to buy his goods quite as much 
as with the mechanical efficiency of 
the machines that are to produce his 
goods. He cannot otherwise build a 
permanently successful business. The 
speed and the scale of the machine 
age have made necessary, if I may 
speak bluntly, a new capitalism that 
shall be mass-conscious in the first 
place, even if it be money-conscious 
in the second place. 


This new capitalism, for all of the 
depression that is about us at the 
moment, is in the making, and it 
differs and will continue to differ 
drastically at important points from 
the old capitalism. For instance, the 
old capitalism thought profits lay in 
high prices and low wages. The 
capitalism that is to survive will have 
to understand that profits in a ma- 
chine age lie in low prices and high 
wages. And the mere fact that we 
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are in the midst of a wage reduction, 
the onset of a wage reduction epi- 
demic, doesn’t alter that assertion 
one whit, and in saying this, I am not 
infantile enough in my economies to 
say that at no time in human history 
can a wage ever be brought a penny 
below what it was the month before. 
Times may come in a critical situa- 
tion when readjustments are neces- 
sary, even if they run counter to the 
soundest long-time policy. To say 
anything else seems to me to be the 
ineconomics of infantilism. But the 
basic fact remains that in a machine 
age, with mass-production as_ its 
major method and mass-consumption 
as its imperatively necessary outlet, 
that profits cannot permanently be 
realized under a regime of low wages 
and high prices but must come and 
can come only under a regime of high 
wages and low prices. 
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HE old capitalism thought that 

profits were helped by long 
hours. The new capitalism will 
know that profits are helped by short 
hours, for the multitudinous output 
of a machine economy requires not 
only income, big income, in the pock- 
ets of the masses, but leisure for the 
masses in which to enjoy the vast 
flood of goods and services the 
machine economy puts out. 


The old capitalism believed ‘in class 
conflict, despite the fact that it was 
forever damning the class conflict 
theory. The new capitalism believes 
in class cooperation, knowing that the 
prosperity and confidence of the buy- 
ing masses is its best guaranty of 
profits. 

The old capitalism thought of 
wealth as a static something to be 
captured. The new capitalism knows 
that wealth is a dynamic something 
that has to be created and re-created 
and re-re-created. 


For a long time it seemed to many 
that the only hope of redemption 
from some of the sins of the old capi- 
talism was either a social revolution 
or the spiritual reversal of the nature 
of business men. The beginnings of 
this new capitalism, which we have 
seen all around us in the last decade, 
the beginnings of this new capitalism, 
however, give us grounds for believ- 
ing that the Western world may find 
redemption from the sins of the old 
capitalism by modern business men’s 
finding out that the old capitalistic 
methods of low wages, high prices, 
and long hours are, in a mass-pro- 
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duction age, unbusinesslike and un- 
profitable. 

Now, we musn’t be naive about 
this new capitalism. It is still far 
from ascendancy in Western indus- 
trialism. The most dependable judg- 
ment to which I have access estimates 
that approximately one-fifth of the 
economic enterprise of the United 
States was operating, when depres- 
sion befell us in 1929, that one-fifth 
of the economic enterprise of the 
United States was operating under 
the philosophy and policies of the 
new capitalism that I have tried to 
describe, with the remaining four- 
fifths still following, in varying 
degrees of loyalty, the philosophy of 
the old capitalism. 

This new capitalism is still but an 
emergent force in Western life. To 
make it an established force, domi- 
nating the entire economic order of 
the Western world, is, in my judg- 
ment, one of the major tasks con- 
fronting political and economic 
leadership. This new mass-conscious 
capitalism, sound and businesslike in 
its conception, can, I am convinced, 
actually do what Communism dreams 
for the working millions and, in the 
doing, can still leave to Western man 
the lure of vast individual achieve- 
ment and personal reward. 


own 


AY I return now to my orig- 

inal contention. The out- 
standing fact of the economic 
situation in which we find ourselves 
is that the machine order has not 
failed us but our economic order is 
awry. | consider that simple, obvious 
statement the necessary beginning of 
any and all really sound planning of 
policy, economic policy, for the 
American future. It is being borne 
in upon us every day as we watch 
the industrial situation that faulty 
economic policy in the politico-busi- 
ness world generally can nullify even 
the most constructive results of a 
technically sound system of produc- 
tion and distribution. 


The machine order is peculiarly 
dependent upon the economic order 
and that is the reason that, in the 
midst of all this depression, I have a 
high and abiding confidence in the 
American future, for this reason: I 
believe that as it becomes increasingly 
clear that flaws in the general social 
and economic policies of a people can 
bring to a standstill businesses and 
industries that are in themselves 
magnificently managed, that as that 
becomes clearer, we are going to see 
the social and economic outlook of 
business and industrial leadership 
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inevitably broadened and, in the next 
25 years, under the stern schoolmas- 
ter of necessity we are going to see 
hitherto conservative and even re- 
actionary business and _ industrial 
leadership foster rather than fight 
sound social and economic policies 
for the masses of men, women and 
children. 


I say that because I believe that 
the argument of intelligent self-inter- 
est will acquire increasing validity as 
our machine economy matures and 
becomes more complicated and inter- 
dependent. 


The doctrine of intelligent self- 
interest I think was a pretty doubtful 
doctrine when it was launched and 
preached back in the eighteenth 
century. I think it was a very doubt- 
ful doctrine that intelligent self- 
interest always works to the public 
good, I think it was a doubtful doc- 
trine to put your trust in until these 
later days of the machine economy, 
because up until a little while ago, 
until our whole mass-production era 
got under way, the penalties of un- 
intelligent self-interest were not as 
devastating as they are today. As 
the heads of industries halted by the 
current depression can testify, the 
tone and the temper and the health 
of the social and economic order in 
general is the soil in which the enter- 
prises of the industrialists must grow 
and upon the thinness or fertility of 
that soil the success or failure of their 
enterprises depends. 

In the sensitively intricate tech- 
nology economy that we _ have 
developed, the dependence of the 
machine order upon the economic 
order is such that the industrialists 
of the next 25 years will have to turn 
social statesmen or go bankrupt, and 
the pressures upon him will be very 
powerful to make him turn states- 
man in the generation ahead. 


SS 


OW, I don’t want to be under- 

stood as cavalierly ignoring the 
legitimate role of the lay reformer 
in political and economic matters. I 
have sometimes, in my anxiety for 
emphasis, drawn a rather sharp con- 
trast and antithesis between political 
and social reformers on the one hand 
and the engineers, inventors and re- 
sponsible industrial captains on the 
other; but all I have meant by that 
sharp contrast that I have made in 
things I have written and things I 
have said on other occasions, all I 
have meant by that sharp contrast is 
this, that the political and social re- 
forms cannot, in my judgment, alone 
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correct the manifest maladjustments 
of our economic order and make that 
economic order a mainstay instead of 
a menace to the social development of 
our civilization, because reform, in 
one important aspect, is like revolu- 
tion. Revolution never quite succeeds 
in any sweeping sense until it cap- 
tures the army and, in like manner, 
political or social reform, to be realis- 
tically effective and sound, must be 
the ally, not the antagonist, of techni- 
cal advance and economic power. 

The paradox of progress in the 
machine age is this: liberalism can’t 
succeed without the support of the 
conservatives. Now, I am not just 
playing with words there or trying 
to make a parodox. May I[ repeat 
it? The paradox of progress in the 
machine age is that liberalism can- 
not succeed without the support of 
the conservatives. And, happily, I 
think circumstances are maturing 
under which economic power will be 
compelled to realize that it is to its 
own best interest to have these gigan- 
tic forces of science and technology 
directed by principles that make for a 
humanistic social order. 

As the complexity and interde- 
pendence of the machine economy 
increases and as large-scale industry 
becomes further and further depend- 
ent upon the confidence and economic 
capacity of the masses, sound — I 
mean socially sound—economic pol- 
icy will more and more prove the 
surest support of legitimate self- 
interest for the industrialist. 

This fact may, if you will let me 
speculate for a minute, this fact may 
result in a surprising shift in the 
relative positions of the reformers 
and the reactionaries in the next 25 
years. In the past in this country, 
the army of reform has been re- 
cruited in the main from men outside 
the ranks of industrial management 
and economic power. That is to say, 
from side-liners. The owners—let’s 
be honest, this happens not to be 
campaign year, so you can afford to 
be honest—the owners and the opera- 
tors of the industrial system of the 
Western world have been, in the 
main, an ultra-conservative force, 
consistently resisting what has again 
and again proved to have been sound 
political and social reform. 

These conservative captains of 
industry, like the liberals in opposi- 
tion to them, acquired in the last 25 
years stereotyped dogmas and fell 
into habits of standardized reaction 
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to social criticism and to social 
change. But it is a chastened indus- 
trial mind that faces the future. The 
impact of drastic depression has, in 
fact, today broken down the social 
and economic dogmatism of the con- 
servative captains of Western indus- 
trialism more than it has shaken the 
inherited patter and patterns of polit- 
ical and social liberalism. Much 
of contemporary liberalism still lin- 
gers in the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century, speaking the language 
of a generation and an order of life 
that are gone forever, whether their 
having gone is a matter to mourn or 
to make merry over. 


VERY system, if it is to keep its 

controlling policies progressively 
adjusted to its changing problems, 
must maintain a searching and sus- 
tained self-criticism. Until now— 
again, let’s be thoroughly honest— 
until now, Western industrialism has 
been something less than self-critical. 
Fair weather makes for complacency 
and, until lately, the economic weath- 
er has been for the most part fair for 
a good run of years. Foul weather 
normally makes for self-criticism. 
In the case of Western industrialism, 
however, the minor squalls of foul 
weather that have come with perplex- 
ing regularity almost throughout the 
history of the capitalistic industrial- 
ism of the West, failed, until re- 
cently, to induce anything like an 
adequately self-critical mood. 


In earlier phases of depression, 
some of you in this room will remem- 
ber back through a few depressions, 
and I would like to have you check 
this assertion,—in earlier phases of 
depression, the captains of Western 
industrialism have uniformily de- 
clined to admit that any critical and 
fundamental reconsideration of its 
broad policies and its basic policies 
and broad relationships was called 
for. To jail its critics as “damned 
radicals” has all too often been in- 
dustrialism’s only answer to criti- 
cism, 

In the past, utter candor compels 
us to say, Western industrialism has 
appeared the spoiled child of a cock- 
sure capitalism, but today this cock- 
sureness is gone wherever intelli- 
gence is to be found in the ranks of 
industrial leadership. Today, instead 
of sending its critics to jail, indus- 
trialism is honestly studying their 
criticisms. Today, intelligent indus- 
trialists are less concerned to prose- 
cute radicals than they are to prevent 
radicalism by removing incentives to 


it, admitting, with a candor unprec- 
edented, that the only sure preven- 
tion of radicalism lies in making this 
Western industrial system of ours 
serve the masses better than any 
alternative system can serve them. 


The West has moved definitely out 
of the age of small-scale enterprise 
economy into the large-scale economy 
of a machine age. This machine 
economy, as I said in my opening 
sentence, is a magnificent but hitherto 
misdirected social instrument. Now, 
the strength of Western industrialism 
has been its frank acceptance of the 
inevitability of the large-scaleness of 
the machine age. The weakness of 
Western industrialism has been its 
tardy recognition of the fact that a 
machine economy cannot survive ex- 
cept at the price of making the wel- 
fare of the consuming masses its 
first concern. The strength of Wes- 
tern liberalism has been its unwaver- 
ing insistence that the industrial sys- 
tem must serve humanistic ends. The 
weakness of Western liberalism has 
been, and still is, that at heart, it has 
never quite accepted the inevitability 
of the large-scaleness of this ma- 
chine age. Liberalism, as we know it 
in America, still looks wistfully over 
its shoulder at the age of a small- 
scale enterprise economy, but the 
effectiveness of liberalism in the 
crucial quarter century just ahead 
will, in my judgment, depend upon 
its catching step with the forces of 
historic inevitability that are making 
and moving this machine age. 

oon 


F Western industrialism, under 

the pressure of necessity, and 
learning from drastic experience,—if 
Western industrialism comes fully to 
realize that its survival depends upon 
itself, the quality and stability of its 
service to the masses, and if Western 
industrialism sets consciously and 
comprehensively out to make avail- 
able to the masses, on the basis of 
sound business policy,—to make 
available to the masses the wages, 
the hours, the prices, the leisure, the 
security and the self-respect which 
alone can make the masses a con- 
sistently dependable market for the 
multitudinous output of goods and 
services of the machine economy and 
if Western liberalism continues to 
buck the historic process by trying 
to legislate the Western world back 
into the small-scale enterprise econo- 
my of the nineteenth century, then 
we may see in the next few years, as 
| have suggested, a surprising shift 
in the relative positions of the so- 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Commissioners and Company Solvency 


An Address Delivered Before the Recent National Convention of 
Commissioners at Portland, Oregon 


Insurance 


HE National Convention of In- 

surance Commissioners has al- 
ways been mindful of the primary 
interests of the public in efficient and 
just supervision. At the same time, 
however, it also has been mindful 
that efficient regulation under the law 
should not be construed to mean 
domination. It has realized that 
when state regulation descends to the 
level of public -harassment, when it 
enters into control of minute details 
of the conduct of a business, and 
when it tends to rob private enter- 
prise of initiative, the worst sufferers 
are apt to be the people in whose in- 
terest this super-regulation is pro- 
moted. Regulation too often defeats 
its own purpose and by bringing 
more regulation divides attention 
from the main objective—the protec- 
tion of the public and the safeguard- 
ing of industrial development. 


When business is bad, there is al- 
ways an alarming increase in the 
number of those who denounce it and 
who propose to cure its ills by fur- 
ther and more stringent legislative 
enactment or artificial decrees. It is 
therefore incumbent on those charged 
with the duties of supervising and 
regulating insurance on behalf of the 
public to see to it that this great in- 
stitution is protected from unwar- 
ranted and vicious attacks by mal- 
contents and those who do not under- 
stand its fundamental aspects. If 
we fail in this, we will fail in our 
duty to the public and the policy- 
holders in particular. 


If the insurance companies alone 
were affected by unjust attacks and 
attempts at repressive regulations 
tending to adversely affect their abil- 
ity to meet their obligations, we 
might be excused in ignoring the 
outcome; but when the paramount 
interest of the public is directly in- 
volved, our responsibility is chal- 
lenged and action demanded. If 
those in charge of insurance super- 
vision permit any class of companies 
to be financially starved by inade- 
quate rates, they are more at fault 
than if they permitted excessive 
rates. The toll exacted by weak and 
tottering insurance companies is 
higher in the end than any that might 
be exacted by the toleration of a 
profiteering rate schedule. In either 
event, the public pays the bill. There 
is a medium between those extremes 


By JESS G. READ 


President of the Convention 


which must be found and supported 
by state insurance supervisors and to 
that great task | commend you. 

In American politics, mere size 
subjects a business to a certain 
amount of unmerited assault. Exi- 
gencies of politics may lead political 
forces to seek popular support by at- 
taching anything that is large an¢ 
well established. Particularly is this 
true during times of discontent and 
the insurance industry by reason’ of 
its gigantic proportions offers an in- 
viting field to the. politically-minded. 
The Insurance Commissioner under 
whose supervision the companies 
operate, is first interested in insur- 
ance legislation, and acting on behalf 
of the public and the safety of their 
investments, is often required to take 
up the shield in their defense. 
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T is very significant that during an 

era of economic and financial dis- 
tress the strongest and the most 
stable of all the financial institutions 
of this country have been the great 
insurance companies. Their assets 
are practically unimpaired, their poli- 
cies are worth just as much today as 
they were in 1929. There have been 
no failures of insurance companies 
worthy of note during the last two 
years, and the public loss through 
such failures as have occurred has 
been negligible. What I say applies 
to all lines of insurance, life, fire, 
marine and casualty and surety. The 
institution of insurance, indeed, has 
been the greatest stabilizing influence 
in this crisis. It has been the back- 
bone of finance. It has done more 
than any other influence to avert a 
much greater disaster than that 
which we have been through. Its 
investments have for the most part 
stood the test, and its ability continu- 
ally to invest has produced a liquid 
fund constantly at work in producing 
new wealth. It has never faltered as 
the foundation of credit, and when 
credit was strained at times almost to 
the breaking point, it was insurance 
which maintained it. Those who are 


engaged in this great business and . 


who are responsible to a large extent 
for its conduct may well feel proud 
of this record. 


For my part, I think that the char- 
acter and type of insurance super- 
vision as carried out under the gen- 
eral policies of the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners has 
had something to do with the main- 
tenance of insurance stability, and 
the Commissioners, too, may take 
pride in the record. For years the 
main objective of this Convention has 
been insurance solvency. Supervis- 
ing officials have centered their at- 
tention on this matter. The com- 
panies and agents have co-operated. 
The result of this policy of sticking 
to the chief matter of public concern 
as to the conduct of the insurance 
business is now obvious. 

DOa> 

HERE should be no deviation 

from this principle. At a time 
like the present it is vital that the 
members of this Convention direct 
their attention to the primary objec- 
tive of state insurance supervision— 
the financial stability of this great in- 
stitution. All other objectives are 
incidental. 

In conclusion, let me again em- 
phasize that our primary interest lies 
in the protection of the public and in- 
surance policyholders. These cannot 
be protected by insurance companies 
which for any reason are unable to 
adequately comply with the precise 
obligations imposed by their con- 
tracts. We have the power, direct 
or indirect as the case may be, to see 
that thtse requirements are carried 
out. Let us use this power justly and 
without discrimination. If we hew 
to the line there will be little or no 
danger to the public from unfair 
charges or from the disasters always 
attending the financial starvation of 
a great industry. 

QOD 


Wm. A. Marshall Dies 


HE death, on Sept. 6th, of Wil- 
liam A. Marshall brought to a 
close a long life usefully devoted to 
the advancement of life insurance. 
For more than three score years, he 
was connected with the Home Life 
Insurance Company of New York. 
Born in New York in 1847, he 
found in his native city the materials 
for his career. First active in the 
field of education, as a teacher of 
mathematics, he saw in life insurance 
broader opportunities for the exercise 
of his abilities 
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The Insurance World 


(Continued from Page 7) 
the educational work of motor clubs 
among their own members and of 
manufacturers among their sales and 
service organizations. 


Do Stocks Need THERE is a con- 
a Judge Landis? siderable stir in 

the stock com- 
pany field just now over the sugges- 
tion that a “Judge Landis” may be a 
solution to the problem of coopera- 
tion among all the stock groups. An 
insurance executive association has 
been proposed and is already in a 
formative state, but the idea of secur- 
ing an arbiter who will have ex- 
traordinary powers is not meeting 
with anything like universal ap- 
proval. 

High officials of some of the com- 
panies regard the proposal as an in- 
sinuation that they cannot be trusted 
to run their business in an ethical, 
unbiased, and efficient way. 

On the other hand the movement 
in some circles is regarded as possess- 
ing qualities of being useful in cre- 
ating public sentiment favorable to 
the insurance business which in some 
corners of the United States sadly 
needs it. 

At any rate there must be fire 
somewhere to have raised so much 
smoke. Whether executives can be 
made to be good by a law superim- 
posed upon them is of course a ques- 
tion, but the spectre of a high com- 
missioner, not to say high execu- 
tioner, in the insurance business may 
result in some needed reforms even 
if the spectre is never materialized. 


Independent Ad- A DECISION 
juster Loses Suit has been handed 

down by the cor- 
poration court of Bristol, Virginia, 
holding that the Fire Companies Ad- 
justment Bureau, Inc., is not an un- 
lawful combination under the Vir- 
ginia anti-trust law. The decision 
denies W. G. Werth, who is an in- 
dependent adjuster of Bristol, his 
claim of damages which was the 
basis of the original action. Mr. 
Werth asked for $225,000, his plea 
being that the statutes authorize the 
recovery of three times the sum 
actually suffered in case a person is 
damaged by reason of the violation 
of the law. 

Shortly after the Fire Companies’ 
Adjustment Bureau, Inc. was organ- 
ized it acquired control of the former 
Southern Adjustment Bureau, the 
latter being made one of its divisions. 
Whereupon companies affiliated with 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers began to turn over more and 
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more of their losses in the South to 
the Bureau operating under their 
own auspices. It was Mr. Werth’s 
contention that he lost business as an 
independent adjuster and thereupon 
brought suit for damages. 


The court said ‘Nothing has been 
shown which violates any individual 
rights or is against public policy.” 


FORMAL an- 
nouncement has 
been made by 
Charles M. Howell of Kansas City, 
Missouri, prominent attorney and 
reciprocal insurance executive of his 
candidacy for the Democratic nomi- 
nation for United States Senator 
from Missouri subject to the primary 
elections of August, 1932. At the 
present Mr. Howell is president of 
the Missouri Democratic State Com- 
mittee and is being backed in his 
aspirations for the senatorial nomi- 
nation by Thomas I. Pendergast, 
head of the national organization in 
Jackson County. 


Reciprocal Man 
Aspires to Senate 


Ohio Atty. Gen. 
Praises 


the Merit Plan 


DURING the 
course of a legal 
proceeding in- 
volving the com- 
pensation merit rating system in 
Ohio, Attorney General Gilbert Dett- 
man took occasion to defend the 
state’s merit rating plan. 


The plan which has been in vogue 
since 1919 in Ohio lays down a basic 
premium rate for all employers who 
come within a given classification. It 
provides, however, that a lower rate 
may be paid by employers whose ex- 
perience in the matter of accidents to 
their employees has been below a cer- 
tain ratio. An incredsed rate is also 
provided for those whose experience 
with accidents has been bad. 


It was argued by Attorney General 
Dettman that the policy of rewarding 
careful employers promotes the 
health and safety of employees. The 
question arose in the case of the 
Powhatan Coal Company of Cleve- 
land vs. the Industrial Commission. 
A writ of prohibition is being asked 
against the commission to restrain it 
from collecting premiums under the 
merit rating plan. Stress is laid on 
the argument that the Commission 
has no authority to establish an indi- 
vidual rate or to base its charges on 
any such a plan. 


The experience of the employer in 
the case in question it is said cost the 
Commission $375,000 over a period 





of five years while the premiums paid 
amounted to only $200,000. 
Livingston Speaks ONE of the 
Out on Bad Agents clearest think- 
ers on the sub- 
ject of the American Agency System 
is Charles D. Livingston, President 
of the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, and Insurance 
Commissioner of Michigan. It was 
he who a year or so ago pointed out 
that 85% of the fire and casualty in- 
surance business in the country was 
brought in by only 15% of the agents. 


Speaking at the recent meeting of 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents in Los Angeles, said in 
part: 


“Failures of companies in an agency de- 
stroy the confidence of the clients of that 
agency, and the agent will lose far more 
than the extra commissions he has re- 
ceived (from a badly operated company). 
It is also true that the failure of any com- 
pany, be it stock, mutual or reciprocal, 
tends to destroy, or at least disturb public 
confidence in insurance as a whole. For 
this reason, if for no other, every one in 
the business should use every effort to keep 
out those whose only thought is temporary 
profit with little regard for the general 
welfare. 


“For the life of me, I cannot understand 
the attitude of many agents and brokers 
who live up to the laws of their own State 
religiously but without a single qualm of 
conscience will break the laws of my State 
and every other state in the placing of 
business when they know they are hurting 
the insurance business as a whole and are 
doing an injustice to fellow agents in 
those States. 


“An agent or broker who has business 
to place in my State and other States, 
should have the same loyalty to the laws 
of those States that he holds for those of 
his own. He should know the forms and 
rates filed by companies in those States, 
and should not attempt to have the com- 
panies become law violators. 


“There are many agents and brokers 
coming under this class who are looked 
upon as being among the best agents and 
brokers in the country. Such agent or 
broker is a Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde—an 
honest, square agent in his own State and 
a plain crook outside. Unfortunately for 
the American Agency System, many of 
these agents and brokers have large lines 
to place and can use influence, if they are 
so inclined, with the company, so that fa- 
vors will be granted to them which will 
not be granted to the great body of honest, 
fair dailing, square agents and brokers of 
the United States. 


“Tt is plain to me that such agents and 
brokers are undermining the American 
Agency System and are doing something 
in the way of rate or form violation unfair 
to agents in the State where they place 
business. To my mind, such agents and 
brokers are among the worst enemies of 
the American Agency System, and it be- 
hooves every loyal agent and broker to 
mark well this tendency.” 











Employers’ THERE is a great 
Responsibility deal of sentiment 
for Safety among those who 


see clearly the signs 
of the times in the insurance business 
advocating that employers do more 
than they have done in the way of 
eliminating accidents in their own 
plants. Recently Charles E. Hodges, 
Jr., of the American Mutual Liabil- 
ity Insurance Company of Boston, in 
speaking before the insurance section 
conference at the annual meeting of 
the Associated Industries of Massa- 
chusetts, said : 


“General indications are that accident 
prevention work either cannot be done or 
has not been successful. Specific plants 
have proved, however, that it can and has 
been done. In the cotton industry a group 
large enough to develop a $20,000,000 an- 
nual pay roll has shown a sufficient reduc- 
tion in accidents below the rest of that 
industry in this state for this group to 
have $97,000 in compensation premium 
saved in the period of three years. In the 
woolen industry $13,000,000 of pay roll is 
operating with accidents below the rest of 
the industry so that they have saved 
$10,000 in three years and in the shoe in- 
dustry $12,000,000 pay roll has operated to 
save $13,000.” 


Over in Kansas the state commis- 
sioner of workmen’s compensation, 
G. Clay Baker, said, in the course of 
summing up various aspects of the 
compensation situation in his state, 
that : 


“Employers are complaining .today be- 
cause of the expense of workmen’s com- 
pensation. They, themselves, can and 
should correct this by greater prevention of 
accidents and by proper care of cases 
where injuries are sustained so as to avoid 
as much of such disability and therefore 
expense as possible. There is this to be 
said—that employers can, to a consider- 
able extent, control the ultimate expense 
of the workmen’s compensation by atten- 
tion to the problem. 

“On the part of many employers there 
has not been the understanding of the 
magnitude of this problem there should 
be, due to the fact that they have pur- 
chased insurance and assume the problem 
is one solely for the carriers; however, 
good experience or bad experience must 
eventually reflect itself in rates. The em- 
ployer should acquaint himself with an un- 
derstanding of this problem, for there are 
certain factors which go to make the cost 
of compensation and over most of these he 
alone has control.” 


DECISION of 
the Wisconsin Su- 
preme Court affirm- 
ing the industrial and reversing the 
circuit court holds that workmen’s 
compensation is not due when an em- 
ployee is injured or killed during a 
leave of absence for the purpose of 
attending to personal business and is 
requested to make a business call for 
his employer while on his own er- 
rand. 


Compensation \ 
Decision 
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Pennsylvania THE Pennsyl- 
Agents “‘Resolve’’ vania Associa- 
' tion of Insur- 


ance Agents held in Wilkes-Barre, 
has been considering a number of 
things including rate cutting, re- 
bating and incompetency. 


By resolution the association be- 
spoke itself as favoring a single state 
board for the rating of all fire risks, 
the forming of a rating board for 
rating all casualty lines in the state 
except compensation, the adoption in 
a national way of a uniform agent 
qualification law and the following 
up of negotiations with various com- 
panies looking to the abolishing of 
the branch-office system and the non- 
policy writing agent. 


COMMIS- 
STONER Mor- 
tenson of Wis- 
consin has recently refused approval 
of the filings of a number of fire 
companies where the data submitted 
involved the minimum premium ques- 
tion. It is the commissioner’s con- 
tention that the minimum premium 
would discriminate against the policy- 
holder who had only a small amount 
to insure, and send his rate up to a 
figure out of all proportion to the 
service he receives. 


Minimum Pre- 
miums in Wisc. 


Merged THE proposed merger 
Companies of the Independent Fire 

of Philadelphia with 
the American Equitable of New 


York, the new company to use the 
name of the latter, has been sanc- 
tioned by the directors of the two 
concerns and the consolidation will 
be effective at once if the approval of 
the stockholders and the insurance 
departments of Pennsylvania and 
New York can be had quickly. Com- 
bined assets of the companies at the 
close of 1930 totaled $14,857,409.00 ; 
the capital and surplus was $5,418,- 
664: the liabilities, $9,438,745, in- 
cluding a premium reserve of $7,- 
210,670. The Corroon & Reynolds 
leet will continue to manage the 
affairs of the consolidated company, 
which represents the last of a group 
which have been in the process of 
merging during the past year. 


Alimony 


THAT amusing pub- 
Insurance 


lication called “Bally- 
hoo” which has _ lately 
been satirizing some of the big sacred 
cows in the advertising field has run 
up against a curious circumstance in 
publishing the announcement of the 
“Alimony Insurance Company of 
Freedom, N. H.” In the November 
issue there appeared a page with a 
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depressing picture of a down-and- 
outer who, the text said, once had 
been a “care-free, happy-go-lucky 
young man.” The remainder of the 
sad story tells of the ruin of the youth 
through a brilliant society marriage 
and subsequent exacting of alimony 
because of divorce. The article closed 
with an appeal to guard against such 
tragedies and to send for an illus- 
trated booklet “How to Keep the Cat 
from the Door.” 


Much to the surprise of everybody 
concerned, including the postmaster 
of Freedom, N. H., mail began com- 
ing in large amounts asking that the 
booklet be sent immediately. 


While the humor of this incident 
is greatly appreciated, we trust that 
the gullibility of the public as evi- 
denced by such interest in alimony 
insurance will not inspire a number 
of promoters to sell stock in hastily 
formed insurance companies, of 
which there are altogether too many 
at the present writing. 


Mutual Casu- AT the recent 

alty Elections meeting of mutual 

casualty groups 

held at White Sulphur Springs, West 

Va., the following officers were 
chosen: 

CASUALTY ASSOCIATION 

President—Sam S. Brewer, 
for another year. 

First Vice-President—H. J. Hagge, re- 
elected for another year. 

Second Vice-President—C. E. 
Jr., re-elected for another year. 

Third Vice-President—James S. Kem- 
per, re-elected for another year. 

Members of the Governing Board, whose 
terms expired this year, but were re- 
elected for a further two-year term, in- 
cluded; P. W. A. Fitzsimmons, S. Bruce 
Black, James S. Kemper, J. A. Gunn. 
Mallery was elected as a 
Board to serve for one 


re-elected 


Hodges, 


George L. 
member of the 
year. 

The National Councillor and the Alter- 
nate National Couricillor, J. A. Gunn and 
J. H. Brogan, respectively, were re-elected 
for another year. 

AUTOMOTIVE ASSOCIATION 

The President, C. A. L. Purmort, was 
re-elected for another year, as were also 
First Vice-President Owen B. Augspurger 
and Second Vice-President J. J. Fitzgerald. 

The following members of the Govern- 
ing Board were re-elected for two-year 
term: J. J. Fitzgerald and Carl N. Jacobs. 

E. J. Brookhart and J. H. Brogan were 
elected to the Governing Board for a two- 
year term to succeed A. Shirley Ladd 
and Arthur Butler Graham. 

A special meeting of the Casualty 
and Automotive Associations will be 
held in New York City on Saturda: 
December 5th. The Governing Boards 
of the two organizations will meet at 
the same time. 
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Crisis of Capitalism— 
(Continued from Page 25) 


called reformers and the so-called 
reactionaries. We may see, if indus- 
trial and business leadership simply 
does the horse sense, business policy 
thing, we may see the erstwhile con- 
servative captains of Western indus- 


trialism become the most potent 
agents of mass - benefiting social 
change, with Western liberalism 


sound in its humanistic emphasis but 
obscurantist in its practical policies 
of social and economic adjustment. 


Testimonial Dinner to 
James Victor Barry 


At the insurance fraternity will 
be interested in the plans for a 
testimonial dinner to be tendered to 
James Victor Barry, of New York 
City, at the new Hotel Waldorf- 
Astoria, in New York, on Wednesday 
evening, December 9th, 1931. 

It is proposed to make this occasion 
the largest and most impressive testi- 
monial ever given to any insurance 
representative, in recognition of the 
long and invaluable services Mr. 
Barry has rendered the institution 
both as state official and as a company 
representative. 

The dinner will also be an incident 
to his retirement from official connec- 
tion with the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, which he _ has 
served with marked and able distinc- 
tion for many years. He is now its 
Third Vice President. 

Details of the program have not 
yet been perfected, but the general 
plan is to confine the event exclu- 
sively to those who are now, or have 
been, connected in prominent capaci- 
ties with the institution of insurance. 
A leading life official will probably 
preside, and the program of speeches 
will be confined to representatives of 
the various insurance interests. 

No man who has ever been con- 
nected with insurance has more 
friends or a greater capacity for 
friendship than James Victor Barry, 
and this testimonial dinner will be an 
evidence of appreciation of these 
circumstances. 

Invitations for the dinner will be 
issued within the next two or three 
weeks and manifestly because of the 
large number involved, some whose 
names ought to be on the list will be 
unintentionally omitted. The Com- 
mittee, therefore, requests those who 
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JAMES VICTOR BARRY 


Who Will Be Tendered Testimonial 
Dinner by Insurance Fraternity 


do not receive invitations by Novem- 
ber 15th, and who would like to at- 
tend, to send their names and ad- 
dresses to Clarence C. Klocksin, in 
care of Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City. 

The Chairman of the General Com- 
mittee for this event is Henry F. 
Tyrrell, Legislative Counsel of The 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company and a warm, personal 
friend of Mr. Barry. 

Secretaries of the General Com- 
mittee are as follows: 


Eastern Secretary: Clarence Ax- 
man, Editor, The Eastern Under- 
writer, 110 Fulton Street, New York 
City. 

Western Secretary: Charles M. 
Cartwright, Managing Editor, The 
National Underwriter, Insurance 
Exchange, Chicago; Illinois. 

Mutual insurance will be repre- 
sented on the Committee by P. W. A. 
Fitzsimmons, President of the Michi- 
gan Mutual Liability Co. of Detroit 
and James S. Kemper, President, 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., 
of Chicago. 

The personnel of the rest of the 
General Committee represents all 


fields of insurance, and it is as fol- 
lows: 


Complete details of the arrange- 
ments for the dinner are in charge of 
a Committee under the chairmanship 
of Jesse S. Phillips, President of the 
Great American Indemnity Co., New 
York City; and the remaining mem- 
bers of the Committee on Arrange- 
ments are all from New York City, 
and are as follows: Bayard P. 





Holmes, President Hooper-Holmes 
Bureau; Chauncey S. S. Miller, 
President, Insurance Advertising 
Conference ; J. Henry Doyle, General 
Counsel, National Board of Fire 
Underwriters; W. J. Graham, Vice 
President, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, James A. Beha, Manager, 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers ; and Julian S. Myrick, Man- 
ager, Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Connecticut Has New 
Test for Drivers 


OBBIN B. STOECKEL, Com- 

missioner of the Department of 
Motor Vehicles of the State of Con- 
necticut, has recently issued a bulle- 
tin concerning the new examination 
which is being given the motorists of 
his State. The pamphlet is full of 
common sense observation as may be 
seen from the several paragraphs 
quoted below: 

“Tf it might be possible to have as op- 
erators only those persons who have the 
entire equipment of characteristics neces- 
sary for successful and safe operation, and 
each such person had it in him to rise to 
the necessary heights of accomplishment in 
emergency, there would be no accidents. 
That being obviously impossible, it be- 
comes a matter of careful selection, plus a 
constant check and follow-up of perform- 
ance. 

“Improvement must take place. Exam- 
inations must be adapted to new conditions. 
It is with these thoughts in mind that the 
State will gradually review and improve 
present methods. 

“There has been something said, first 
and last, about a ‘psychological examina- 
tion’. So far as the office of the Commis- 
sioner of Motor Vehicles is concerned, this 
is too scientific a term for what is intended, 
although it might later apply to certain ac- 
tivities expected to be stimulated by such 
research as may prove necessary in the 
future. What is intended now is to graft 
into the present examination some general 
determination on the part of the State, 
through its inspectors, as to what sort of 
a man or woman the applicant is, with spe- 
cial reference in making the determination 
only to those characteristics which affect 
driving and which may be expressed dur- 
ing its course. It can readily be understood 
that if in the process of examining an 
applicant, an inspector may become im- 
pressed by the existence of over-confidence 
or too much timidity, it may be noted, for 
under present procedure each inspector is 
required to make a written report or find- 
ing on each applicant. 

Mental tests, physical tests and 
road tests, together with questions 
about legal matters pertaining to 
driving, are part of the examination. 
As to results the Commissioner goes 
on further to say: 

“A great by-product of this system has 
already appeared. People who come to be 
examined are already better instructed 


than those who presented themselves in 
other years. They are able to perform the 
duties of actual operation with more pre- 
cision and most of them without any dif- 
ficulty whatever.” 














Inland Marine 
(Continued from Page 15) 


Having found the customer who 
needs marine insurance, you will next 
inquire, “Where is the market in 
which to place the risk?” And there 
is the rub! No branch of the insur- 
ance business offers the intense and 
world-wide competition that is found 
in marine insurance. In this field we 
find the freest competition, not only 
between domestic company and do- 
mestic company, between domestic 
and foreign admitted company, but 
also between the domestic market and 
the London or other foreign market. 
And in the London market, the great- 
est marine insurance market of the 
world, the competition is not only 
from the British companies but from 
the individual underwriters at 
Lloyd’s London. A word of expla- 
nation will make clear why this com- 
petition is so tense. In the matter 
of hull risks, which in the case of 
the larger vessels involve the placing 
of hundreds of thousands and often 
millions of dollars of insurance, the 
owner tests both the domestic and the 
foreign market, seeking the lowest 
rate, playing the one market against 
the other and often using both, plac- 
ing part at home and part abroad. 


SSS 


ITH cargo risks the competition 
arises in a different mariner. The 
shipper of goods may sell them at a 
price including the cost of the insur- 
ance of the goods to their destina- 
tion, or he may sell them on terms 
which place the responsibility for in- 
surance on the buyer. Which method 
is elected may depend on the ex- 
pressed desire of the seller or the 
buyer, or it may be influenced by the 
comparative cost of the insurance in 
the seller’s and the buyer’s market. 
In any event, there is intense competi- 
tion between insurance underwriters 
and brokers both in the seller’s and 
the buyer’s market. Each endeavors 
to induce his particular client to sell 
or buy the goods under such terms 
as will place the responsibility for in- 
surance on his client. As an illus- 
tration, “A” in New York buys 100 
bales of wool from “B” in Australia 
on cost, insurance and freight terms. 
When the. invoice is received, “A” 
notices the charge for insurance and 
realizes that it is more than he could 
procure the insurance for in New 
York. Accordingly, he makes his 
next purchase from “B” on cost and 
freight terms and places the insur- 
ance in New York. 
I realize that I am addressing a 
mutual fire insurance group but not 
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knowing you intimately, I am assum- 
ing that in general your interest in 
marine insurance is not from the 
standpoint of actually doing ocean 
marine underwriting. You are prob- 
ably thinking of the opportunity that 
mutual marine insurance may offer 
to supplement your other mutual in- 
surance activities. From this point 
of view, you would be in the pro- 
ducer class, competing against the 
marine insurance broker. It is be- 
cause of this that I feel it is impor- 
tant to mention and describe the ac- 
tivities of marine insurance brokers 
even if some of my hearers do not 
approve of brokers. Brokers appeared 
in England almost at the same time 
as underwriters. These latter, as in- 
dividuals, conducted their underwrit- 
ing operations in their own homes. 
The merchant or ship owner, who 
needed insurance, could not afford the 
time necessary to go from house to 
house and accordingly employed a 
broker who relieved him of this work. 
The brokerage business thus started 
has continued to the present time. In 
England, for instance, marine insur- 
ance is usually taken out in the name 
of the broker and he is the technical 
insurance adviser of his client, pro- 
curing his insurance, collecting and 
remitting the premiums to the under- 
writer, adjusting or arranging for the 
adjustment of losses, and collecting 
and remitting the losses to the as- 
sured. In the United States, the ma- 
rine insurance broker also occupies an 
important position and performs a 
most useful service to both assured 
and assurer. The reason for this is 
easily seen. Marine insurance is ex- 
tremely technical. The vessel owner 
and the cargo shipper or consignee 
have too often but a hazy notion of 
what it is all about, particularly when 
they become involved in a “general 
average” case (a type of loss which 
unfortunately I have not time to ex- 
plain). Accordingly they turn their 
marine insurance problems over to 
their brokers. Many of these marine 
insurance brokers are exceedingly 
skillful, having a thorough knowledge 
of marine insurance principles and 
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practice and of the competitive situa- 
tion in the foreign and domestic mar- 
kets. In short, they have practically 
the same knowledge as the marine 
underwriters, although they approach 
the subject from the production end. 
On the other hand, there are many 
posing as marine insurance brokers 
who have little more knowledge of 
the subject than does the client whom 
they attempt to advise. This being 
the case, if you seek to enter the ma- 
rine insurance field as a producer you 
should acquire the same_ technical 
knowledge as has the worth-while 
marine insurance broker and be able 
to give your client the same advice 
and service that the broker is pre- 
pared to give. 


It is unfortunate that in this coun- 
try our youth are not given the thor- 
ough training for engaging in the ex- 
port and import trade that is given 
to the young men of Great Britain 
and Germany. Therefore, the need 
for greater skill on the part of the 
marine insurance producer will be 
apparent. 


MO Meg Me 


ROM the point of view of the 

company perhaps | have said 
enough to indicate that marine under- 
writing is like marriage, a thing, in 
the words of the prayer book, “Not 
lightly to be entered on.” The suc- 
cessful marine underwriter, whether 
he be in America or in Europe, is a 
very “rare bird” and much sought 
after. The history of the marine in- 
surance business gives convincing 
proof of this statement. 


But I would not leave you in a 
depressed frame of mind. There is 
a brighter side to it. Since it is a 
relatively difficult branch of insur- 
ance, it offers a real challenge and 
opportunity to the bright, alert in- 
surance producer. It offers another 
line to develop along with fire and 
casualty insurance. Especially at this 
time, when the currency of so many 
nations is in an unstable condition, an 
American policy payable in United 
States dollars is particularly good and 
if it be placed in a mutual company 
it is even better. 

In closing, let me explain to those 
of you who come from centers that 
are on navigable waters how you can 
make an initial try at mutual marine 
insurance. Twenty years ago when 
the automobile had passed its experi- 
mental stage, men who could afford 
the investment bought a motor car to 
obtain the enjoyment to be found 
along the open road. Today, how- 
ever, these same roads greatly im- 
proved are congested and afford little 
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pleasure on Saturday and Sunday. 
Accordingly people are seeking some 
new type of vehicle that will take 
them to places “far from the mad- 
ding crowd.’ The answer seems to 
be the “Motor Yacht” and all over 
our country yachting is taking on new 
life. Yachts are being made safer 
and easier to operate. Just as the mu- 
tual companies have met the need of 
the motoring public, so now the yacht 
owner is offered a mutual insurance 
facility by those whose experience of 
ninety years in the ocean marine in- 
surance field gives promise that his 
insurance needs will be adequately 
cared for. Protection against perils 
of the sea, perils on the sea, collision 
liability both to other vessels and to 
marine property, liability for personal 
injury and loss of life and the respon- 
sibility imposed by the Federal Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, is now pro- 
cirable in a single policy issued by a 
mutual marine insurance company. 


T IS here that the psychology of 

the situation appears. A man will 
spend $50,000 for a yacht and get a 
real thrill from his investment. When 
the question of insuring the yacht 
arises, he is often plunged in gloom 
for the cost of this item of upkeep 
seems to him ridiculously high. He 
is therefore in the frame of mind 
where the saving that mutual insur- 
ance affords will impress him, where- 
as his mind has been closed to the 
consideration of mutual insurance in 
connection with his business affairs. 
The placing of the insurance on his 
yacht with a mutual insurance com- 
pany may be the means of breaking 
down his resistance to the mutual 
method of insuring. You may then 
find it a relatively simple matter to 
interest him in mutual insurance for 
his commercial ventures and these, if 
he is the owner of a worth-while 
yacht, are apt to be of considerable 
importance. It is worth trying. 


¥ 


Legislative Sessions in 
Prospect 


UMERICALLY speaking 1932 
will be a light legislative year, 
but a number of the more important 
states are to have regular sessions and 
special sessions to consider emergen- 
cies are very likely to crop up almost 
anywhere. 
The list with dates for convening 
follows: 


KENTUCKY—Meets on Ist Tuesday after 
lst Monday in January in even years. Con- 
venes January 5, 1932. Duration 60 legis- 
lative days. 
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LoutstANA—Meets on 2nd Monday in 
May in even years. Convenes May 9, 1932. 
Duration 60 days. 

MASSACHUSETTS—Meets on Ist Wednes- 
day of January every year. Convenes Jan- 
uary 6, 1932. Duration—no limit. 

MississtppI—Meets on Ist Tuesday after 
lst Monday in January in even years. Con- 
venes January 5, 1932. Duration—no limit. 

New JersEy—Meets on 2nd Tuesday in 
January every year. Convenes January 12, 
1932. Duration—no limit. 

New YorK—Meets on Ist Wednesday 
in January every year. Convenes January 
6, 1932. Duration—no limit. 

Ruope Istanp—Meets on lst Tuesday 
of January every year. Convenes January 
5, 1932. Duration—60 days with pay— 
otherwise unlimited. 

SoutH CarRoLInA—Meets on 2nd Tues- 
day in January every year. Convenes Janu- 
ary 12, 1932. Duration—40 days with pay 
—otherwise unlimited. 

VirGInriA—Meets on 2nd Wednesday in 
January in even years. Convenes January 
13, 1932. Duration—60 days except with 
concurrence of threé-fifths of members 
elected to each house, session may be ex- 
tended for not more than 30 days. 

U. S. Concress—Meets on Ist Monday 
in December every year. Convenes Decem- 
ber 1, 1931. Duration—Sessions beginning 
in odd years unlimited. 
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Mutual Convention 
(Continued from Page 9) 


Several dozen delegates and their 
wives, who did not know the reputa- 
tion of the combined Association and 
Federation banquet for beginning on 
time, were astonished on entering the 
great ball room to find everybody 
else seated and the last of the hors- 
d'oeuvres being served only a few 
minutes after 6:30. A mutual con- 
vention means a hard working and 
hungry crew and woe to the hotel that 
slips up on prompt service. 

Monday was occupied for many of 
the mutual visitors, by a golf tourna- 
ment at the Exmoor Country Club, 
where those proficient in the game 
(and a few who were not proficient), 
struggled with Col. Bogey. The out- 
come of the great day on the links 
was as follows: 


CUPS 

Grain Dealers National Cup for low gross 
to F. W. Purmont. 

Houston Dunn Cup for low net to Harry 
Harrison. 

Federal Hardware & Implement Cup for 
match play against par to George M. 
Gray. 

PRIZES 

Low Gross—F. W. Purmort, Van Wert, 
Ohio. Suede Jacket. 

Runner Up Low Gross—Gerorce A. Mc- 
KINNEY, Alton, Illinois. Golf Shoes. 
Low Net—Harry Harrison, Worcester, 

Mass. Desk Pen Set. 

Runner Up Low Net—J. H. R. Trmanus, 

Philadelphia, Penn. Desk Pen Set. 


Match Play Against Par—Gerorce M. 
Gray, Coshocton, Ohio. Folfers Rain 
Jacket. 


First Flight Prize—A. A. Kruercer, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Carryall Bag. 

Second Flight Prize—C. C. H1Lt, Chicago, 
Ill. Carryall Bag. 

Greatest Number of 5’s—L. A. MINGEN- 
bach, Stevens Point, Wis. Sweater. 
Least Number of Putts—JoHn A. ARNOLD, 

Andover, Mass. Sweater. 
Blind Bogie—JoHn A. Buxton, Owa- 
tonna, Minn. Rain Jacket. 
Booby Prize—C. D. KELLENBERGER, Alton, 

Illinois. Golf Book by R. T. Jones. 

QOoa 

A pleasing accessory item of the 
convention was the meeting of the 
Century Club, composed of repre- 
sentatives of mutual companies which 
have been in business for a hundred 
years or over. Those present in- 
cluded Burton S. Flagg, President, 
and John A. Arnold, Secretary of 
the Merrimack Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company; Theodore T. Marsh, 
Secretary, Norfolk Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company; Eliot R. Howard, 
Secretary, Middlesex Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co.; J. H. R. Timanus, 
General Counsel, Philadelphia Con- 
tributionship; Harry Harrison, Sec- 
retary, Worcester Mutual Fire Ins. 
Co. and Robert A. Barbour, Presi- 
dent, Berkshire Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Co. 





Valuation 
(Continued from Page 11) 

Convention as to the valuation of 
securities. On other occasions this 
Department has recognized that the 
range of the market over a reasonable 
period is a more accurate guide to fair 
market value than the prices of a par- 
ticular day. The situation of the 
security market today is similar to 
that which led to such action in 1907 
and again in 1917. 

Companies which are fundamen- 
tally sound should not be forced into 
embarrassing position because good 
assets are temporarily frozen. The 
appraisal of securities at less than fair 
market value has a tendency to force 
liquidation at a sacrifice. This is not 
for the best protection of policyhold- 
ers which is the paramount concern 
of this Department. 


The discretion of the Superintend- 
ent of Insurance will be exercised 
however to vary this general formula 
of the National Convention as special 
circumstances demand. Circum- 
stances may arise where the carrying 
out of a company’s contract requires 
the liquidation of securities to meet 
its maturing obligations. In such 
cases it is obvious that the immediate 
market must be used in order that a 
correct reflection of financial condi- 
tion be had. 
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Kentucky Mutual Group 
Have 25th Annual 


Meeting 


ENTUCKY, noted for its hos- 

pitality, its charm of manner 

and vigor of method, put all 
of these characteristics into the 
Twenty-fifth Annual Meeting of its 
Mutual Co-operative and Fire Insur- 
ance Association held in Louisville on 
Oct. 21st at the Tyler Hotel. 

A large number of delegates from 
mutuals all over the state heard a 
program which in many of its fea- 
tures was quite on a par with those of 
a national mutual gathering. J. J. 
Fitzgerald was on the list of speak- 
ers, as was Harry P. Cooper, Secre- 
tary of the National Association of 
Mutual Insurance Companies; Dr. 
Valgren of the U. S. Bureau of 
Agriculture, and W. P. Tate, actuary 
of the Kentucky Insurance Commis- 
sioner’s office. Speakers from the 
Association’s own membership in- 
cluded President J. C. Mindermann 
of Covington, Wm. Mehler of Louis- 
ville, P. C. Jesse of Bowling Green, 
and Harry F. Schaefer, the latter 
making the response to the address of 
welcome sent by the Mayor of Louis- 
ville. 

There were interesting round table 
discussions led by President Minder- 
mann, O. E. Hurst and others. A 
banquet at noon was excellencé itself 
in every course. All present were en- 
thusiastic over the value of the 1931 
meeting and set the seal of approval 
on their officers and committeemen 
by electing unanimously the same 
slate for 1931-32. The list follows: 

President — J. C. MINDERMANN, 
Covington, Ky. 

Vice-President — GEORGE NAGEL, 
Shively, Ky. 

Secretary—G. W. Frank, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Treasurer—Louts DieMeEr, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Executive Committee—PRESIDENT 
J. C. MinpERMANN, the Vice-Presi- 
dent and Secretary, O. E. Hurst, 
Lexington, Ky., C. S. WILLIAMs, 
Versailles, Ky. 

Legislative Committee — O. E. 
Hurst, Lexington, Ky.; WILLIAM 
MEHLER, Louisville, Ky., and S. D. 
MITCHELL, Lexington, Ky. 


Various Mutual Notes 

Mr. J. S. Farrell, formerly vice- 
president of the Union Fire Insur- 
ance Company, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
has been elected secretary and treas- 
urer of the organization to fill the 
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vacancy left by Mr. G. M. Division, 
who recently passed away. 


SS 


Glenn J. Fairbrook, widely known 
as an expert on mutual fire insurance 
companies legal problems and a for- 
mer president of the Washington 
State Bar Association, was recently 
elected as a trustee of the American 














On the front cover of the October 
issue of System magazine is a pic- 
ture of the entrance to the Hard- 
ware Mutual Casualty Company 
building at Stevens Point, Wisc. 
The picture is one of a series being 
run by the publication as illustrating 
outstanding “Portals of Business.” 
Others in the series were the new 
Empire State building in New York 
and the Tribune building of Chicago. 
Next month we plan to print a pic- 
ture of the handsome building into 
which the Grain Dealers National of 
Indianapolis has recently moved. 











Bar Association at its convention in 
Atlantic City. Mr. Fairbrook previ- 
ously for two years has been a mem- 
ber of the General Council of the 
American Bar Association represent- 
ing the State of Washington. 


ory 


B. E. Kuechle, Manager Claim 
Dept. of the Employers Mutuals of 
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Wausau, Wis., addressed the state 
“The Nurse in Industry.” 


At the meeting of the National 
Safety Congress just ended in Chi- 
cago, Mr. W. J. Graves, Industrial 
Engineer of the Michigan Mutual 
Liability Company, was elected Chair- 
man of the Power Press Section for 
the coming year. 


The Millers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
conducted two essay contests during 
Fire Prevention Week. One contest 
was open to all High School Students 
and the subject of their essays was 
“Fire Prevention in the Home.” 
The other contest was for employees 
of mercantile and manufacturing 
establishments, the subject being 
“Fire Prevention in our Business.” 
Self-inspection blanks were furnished 
all contestants and these inspection 
reports were submitted with each 
entry. Cash prizes ranging from 
$25.00 to $2.50 were offered for the 
best essay from each group. 


SO 


Capital Mutual Group 
Formed 


On September 24 and 25 there was 
formed in Washington, D. C., a Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Agents. The purpose of this 
organization is to further the ideas 
and aims of mutual insurance, to edu- 
cate agents along the lines of proper 
risks, and to secure the cooperation 
of companies and agents to a better 
extent. 


The meeting had a large attend- 
ance, and the delegates were ad- 
dressed by Justin Peters, president of 
the Pentsylvania Lumbermens Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Co. William H. 
Rodda, of the Mutual Insurance 
Agency read a very worthy paper on 
the attitude of the agent toward the 
company. Officers of the association 
are: John R. Chappell, president ; 
H. M. Pedigo, vice-president; E. I. 
Oakes, secretary; Julian T. Burke, 
treasurer. 

aoa 


Requests have come from several 
sources asking for answers to various 
kinds of anti-mutual propaganda that 
are constantly going the rounds. We 
are planning to do this in coming is- 
sues and among other subjects to be 
considered will be “Cut Rate Insur- 
ance.’ This cry of “cheap insurance,” 
as directed against the mutuals, has 
lately become a favorate piece of am- 
munition of our competion and it is 
time that some check be put upon the 
mis-statements being circulated. 
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Home Office Building 


. . » The Hardware Mutual Casualty Company is licensed in every 
state in the United States, with the exception of Nevada, where 
application for license has not been filed. 

. . . Nation-wide claim service is carried out by 18 branch offices, 
and over 3,000 attorneys and adjusters located in every county and 
in every large city in the United States. 


. . » Over 70,000 policyholders enjoy the advantages of this coast- 
to-coast service. 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office: Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
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In placing their insurance with 


gain, The, Feoeral, Keeps. Path 


the Federal Hardware & Imple- 
ment Mutuals, the Stock Yards 
Hardware and Paint Company 
of Chicago did so with a feeling 
of confidence. They knew that 
the Federal Mutuals had firmly 
established a nation-wide repu- 
tation of providing sound pro- 
tection and service at 4 saving. 
Over a period of years, the 
dividend payments received by 


THINK OF 


pom BES 2 59 : 
The Fire Occurred 
March 7th 


Proof of Loss Mailed 
March 30th 


Proof of Loss Received 
March 31st 


Check for $24,999.94 
Mailed April 3rd 


SERVICE! 


Characteristic cf thet 
rendered by the Federal 


THE 


EDERAL 


them on expiring policies had 
amounted to a considerable sum. 
Even though the damage wes more 
serious than usual, quick adjust- 
ment wes made and a check in 
full payment of the claim immedi- 
ately mailed the assured. A 
policy-holder buys Fire Insurance 
for only one reason—Protection. 
Federal claim service assures 
prompt replacement of damaged 
property 


FIRST 


Federal Hardware & Implement Mutuals 


Retail Hardware Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 


OF MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 


OF STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 


Minnesota Implement Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 


OF OWATONNA, MINNESOTA 











reat Show 


«+ and every 
property owner pays for it! 


FTRE always draws a crowd; is always a good show. 
But the cost runs high—and every property owner 
everywhere is paying for a choice and expensive seat, 
whether they see the show or not. For the property owners 
whose buildings do not burn pay the cost of fires—through 
their fire insurance premiums. 


Fire losses determine the basic rates that fire insurance 
companies charge policyholders. High losses mean high 
rates. The reduction of losses more than any one other 
factor makes possible reduction in rates. 


“Property,” said Disraeli, “has its duties as well as its 
rights.”” One such duty is the prevention of fire. For many 
years Kemper Insurance companies have endeavored to 
help thousands of property owners who are mutually 
insured in these companies to avoid fires—with skilled 
fire prevention service—with personal and printed in- 
struction. 


Prevention of fire losses means dividend savings to mutual 
policyholders — and a consequent lower net cost of 
insurance. 


LUMBERMENS & MANUFACTURERS INSURANCE AGENCY - - - LUMBERMENS MUTUAL 

CASUALTY COMPANY - - - AMERICAN MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY - - - CENTRAL 

MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY (WESTERN DEPARTMENT) - - - 

NATIONAL RETAILERS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY - - - BUILDING OWNERS FEDER - 

ATION of MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES - - - TWIN MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY and FEDERAL MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Executive Offices: MUTUAL INSURANCE BUILDING - - - - - - - CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Branch Offices and Representatives from Coast to Coast 





